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SYNOPSIS 


THE NiilUEB OP MQRiL PRINCIPLES 

- A thesis submitted in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Poctor of 
Philosophy by Jagat Pal to the Department of 
Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian 
Institute of lechnolo^, Kanpur. 

Among classical philosophers Mill and Kant are those 
tdio have tried to formiilate some featiires of moral principles. 
Modern philosophers like Hare, Toulmin, Nojrel-Smith, Baler, 

Singer, Warnock and others have also tried to identify the 
characteristics of moral principles. But a critical reflection 
on these accounts makes one unhappy who is in search of an 
account which envies him to identify moral principles as 
distinct from other kinds of principles like social, legal, 
religious etc*. 

Main defect of classical and modern accounts of moral 
principle is that they stress some features of moral principle 
and ignore the others x^rhich makes the account inadequate, 

A proper account of moral principles enables us to 
answer satisfactorily many questions relating to moral 
Judgements, moral decisions, moral rules and their justifications. 
Nevertheless it also helps us to xmderstand rules and functions 
of moral concepts like right, good, ou^t, duty etc.. For 
these reasons inquiry into the nature of moral principles is 
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a fttndamental inquiry in ethics, 

This inquiry, in which we adopt conceptual analysis 
as our method of analysis, concentrates mainly on the nature 
of moral principles. Attempt has been made to identify six 
different characteristics of moral principles. Any one 
characteristic will not suffice us to distinguish moral 
principles from social, legal, religious or other principles 
but we have maintained that all the significant characteristics 
taken toother will definitely suffice any one to distinguish 
moral principles from other principles. 

Before going into the nature of moral principle, we 
go into the discussion of what is the nature of principle in 
general as moral principle is species of principle. 

There are some concepts which are closely associated 
with the concept of moral principle. An understanding of 
moral principles will not be possible unless we have an 
understanding of those concepts. We found concept of 
universality, prescript ivity, sanction, autonomy, content 
and over-ridingness are very much related X'^ith the concept 
of moral principle. 

Moral principles are universalizable. They are 
person-neutral. Actions which they enjoin upon some one in 
a particular circximstance are at the same time applicable to 
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all similar persons in circumstances whicii are not 
significantly different. Ife observe that eventhough 
universalizability is an essential characteristic of moral 
principles, it will not suffice us to distinguish moral 
principles from other principles as social, legal, religious 
etc., for these principles also are universalizable in the 
same sense of the term 'universalizable*. 

VJhen a man accepts a moral principle, it binds him 
to act accordingly. But, however, under certain circumstances 
where there are justifiable reasons, he mi^t not act 
accordingly. We find that a man cannot prescribe a moral 
principle to others unless he acts according to it or he 
gives justifiable reasons for not acting according to it. 

It cannot be the case that a moral principle is meant for 
others but not for the one who prescribes it. 

-Accepting a moral principle presupposes sanction of 
it. Moral principles are sanctioned by our own conscience. 
Conscience is nothing but the Sense of ri^t and wrong which 
we develop from environment, attitudes, preferences and 
reasons of our own. Moral principles are self imposed. But 
we obseive that there are also other principles which our 
conscience sanction. Therefore we conclude that only sanction 
cannot be a criterion of moral principle. 



Moral principles are independent of non-moral 
principles of a society. Justification or derivation of a 
moral principle must be from another basic moral principle. 
Acting on a moral principle necessarily presupposes autonomy 
of the individual who acts according to that moral principle. 

Moral principles promote well-being, irelfare, good 
and happiness of man kind. This is v/hat we call content of 
a moral principle. The content can be in any one of these 
three forms? 1, self -re gar ding considerations, 2. other- 
regarding considerations or 3. universal considerations. 
Content of moral principles are determined and are imposed 
with good intentions. 

A moral action is always according to a moral principle 
and the moral principle will always override any other 
conflicting non-moral principle. If two moral principles are 
conflicting each other, which one will override the other 
depends on the circunstance. 

We conclude that there is no single characteristic of 
moral principle which can be treated as a criterion. The 
features of pre script ivity and sanction distinguish moral 
principles from natural principles. Internal sanction and 
autonomy distinguish moral principles from social, legal and 
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religious principles. Moral principles are more universal, 
general, pervasive and fundamental m comparison to moral 
laws and moral rules. They serve as grounds or sources of 

2Eoi*ai laws and moral rules# 



IHTROBUCTION 


3?his thesis is an attempt to exanine the nature of 
moral principles which has drawn the attention ;of moral 
philosophers since the days of Aristotle. Anong classical 
philosophers. Mill, Kant and others tried to formulate some 
featiires of moral principles which occupied the place of pride 
in most of their writings. Similarly in the modern period we 
find, Toulmin, Hare, Howell-Smith, Baier, Singer, WarnocK and 
number of others are seized of this problem. But further 
reflection on the problem makes this point clear that no 
philosopher has given a complete account of all the features 
which can enable us to identify moral principles as distinct 
from other kinds of principles like social, legal, religious 
etc*. 

The main defect from which most of these accounts 
suffer is that they take one or the other feature or features 
of morality as the only fe attire or features which are 
significant and they construe their models of analysis in a 
manner which is found inadequate for understanding and solving 
the problems of moral judgements, moral decisions, moral rules 
and some other related concepts like right, good, duty, ou^t 
and moral obligation. For example , Kant oyer emphasized 
universaliz ability and autonomy, but did not take into account 
the significance of the content of moral principles. We cannot 
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develop or formulate any sort of moral principle, in isolation 
from hman desires, wants, purposes and the considerations 
about human ^od in general. Moral principles, of course, 
include them but do not depend upon them alone for their 
validity and justification. Hare, in his formiiiation of moral 
principle, considered only universalizability and prescriptivity 
and ne^ected other features like sanction, over-ridingness 
and content which are also implicitly or explicitly found in 
our moral principles. Nowell-Smith emphasized, besides 
universalizability and force of conscience, the presence of 
approval or pro-attitude towards moral principles, but did not 
consider the features of content, prescriptivity, and autonomy 
of moral principle. Baier regarded universalizability, 
openness (that is, teachability) and the good of everybody 
alike (the last comprises equity or fairness and general 
well-being) as the essential featiares of moral principles but 
he overlooked the sanction and the autonomous character of 
moral principles. Toulmin laid greater emphasis on the 
content of moral principles. Singer is silent on other 
features excepting generalizability and content. Similar is 
the case with most of other philosophers. 

fhus it appears that the nature of moral principle is 
the one of the most fimdamental problems of moral philosophy 
which needs further enquiry and clarification. Unless we are 
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clearer on this point we cannot satisfactorily answer a nnmher 
of other questions relating to moral judgements, moral 
decisions, moral rules ai^ their justifications. Moral 
principles underlie our conceptions of moral judgements, moral 
decisions and moral rules, ani therefore it assumes fundamental 
significance in moral philosophy. A better understanding of 
the nature of moral principles would help us in correlating 
the roles and functions of other related concepts like right* 
good, ou^t, duty, obligation etc.. A better understanding 
of the nature of moral principles enables us to identify them 
as distinct from other kinds of principles, such as natural, 
logical, mathematical, social, legal and religious. 

As mentioned above, there are a number of questions 
which are directly or indirectly connected with the nature of 
moral principles. Unless we solve the problems of the nature 
of moral principles, we cannot satisfactorily answer them. And 
a critical reflection on the problem shows that no philosopher 
has given a complete or a comprehensive account of all features 
of moral principles, which can enable us to j^dentify moral 
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principles as distinct from other kinds of 'principles, and 
solve various related problems. Therefore, there is a need 
for further enquiry and clarification into the nature of moral 
principles. This was the motivation behind choosing the 
problem. This study is an attempt to solve this problem and 
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provide as complete and comprehensive an account of all 
features of moral principles as possible, which can enable us 
to identify moral principles as distinct from other kinds of 
principles ani solve various connected problems. 

V/e have not discussed any question concerning the 
relation of moral principles to moral judgements, moral 
decisions, and many other important questions concerning the 
concept of ri^t, wrong, good, bad, duty, ought and obligation, 
due to the limitations of time and scope. We have not made 
any effort to formulate any moral principle in the whole 
discussion to determine human conduct. But the features which 
we have derived from the analyses of moral principles may 
provide some basis on which moral principles can be formulated 
for determining our evaluation of human conduct. Therefore, 
the scope of the present study is l imi ted to the basic 
question! What is the nature of moral principles? Or, what 
are those features in virtue of which a principle can be 
regarded as a moral principle? 

We have avoided entering into historical controversies 
for our own convenience. We have adopted a particular mode 
of analysis and have tried to analyse the nature of moral 
principles. The method of our analysis is purely conceptual* 

The model of our analysis tries to make it clear that 
moral principles by their own nature are universal aoi person- 
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23jButral* If a partictilar action is enjoined upon someone in 
a particular circumstance, the s^e kind of actions are also 
enjoined upon relevantly similar persons in relevantly 
similar circumstances. Of course, they do not enjoin the 
same kind of actions upon all persons in all circumstances. 

In this respect their -universalizability is conditional, fhey 
give direction to do some thing or to make certain changes in 
the state of affairs. Their function is to tell under what 
conditions what one ou^t to do and what one ou^t not to do 
from the moral point of view. In this respect they are action- 
guiding principles. They are self-approved and self-imposed 
principles* 2hey, in some sense, guide and goad human beings 
to obey the principles. If people violate the principles, 
they themselves undergo various kinds of painful experiences. 
They are neither derivable from other kinds of principles 
(whatever they may be) nor they are wholly justifiable with 
reference to them. They are autonomous in nature. They 
always supersede or prevail over other conflicting non-moral 
principles within the frame work of morality. They pr<Mote 
human well-being, welfare, happiness, satisfaction, good, 
profit, interest etc.. 

These various features are also the features of moral 
laws and moral rules. But they differ in their scope and 
extent of application. Moral principles (i.e. ’Everyone 
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oii^t to promote everyone's interest’) are more universal, 
pervasive, fundamental and abstract than moral laws ( i,e. 

’Keep your promises* or ’-Always speak the truth’) and moral 
rules (i,e, 'Children ou^t to obey their parents’) and serve 
as their sources or grounds. Thus moral laws and moral rules 
depend upon moral principles for their validity and 
justification. But moral principles are not grounded upon 
anything beyond themselves. There is nothing higher than some 
principle itself which can serve as their ground or source or 
with reference to which they can be justified. In tMs respect 
they go beyond justification. If we try to justify them, two 
cases may happen; either we may commit some fallacy or we may 
justify them with reference to their constituents or features 
which would be nothing but be^ing the question. Moral laws 
are more specific, though universal but with narrower range of 
application and lesser in generality than moral principles 
which are universal with wider range of application, pervasive, 
fundamental and more general than both moral laws and mor^ 
rules. Moral rules are more specific, less general and with 
still narrower range of application with regard to universality 
than moral laws. On this line of distinction, moral laws are 
higher than moral riales and moral principles are higher than 
moral laws but there is no hard and fast distinction, 
nevertheless, moral principles, moral laws, and moral rules 
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aii (tf. thaa hswe importance, and are found involved in 
determining morality of human conduct. The distinction which 
has been drawn is analogous to the one that can be drawn in 
the context of law. Legal principles (e.g, fundaaental and 
directive principles) are more universal, vague, pervasive, 
fundamental and more general than laws of the state ( i.e. 
civil laws, criminal laws) and legal rules ( i.e, traffic rules) 
and serve as their sources or grounds. Thus we have used the 
terms 'moral principle', 'moral laws' and 'moral rules' in 
different ways in the present study and the enquiry which we 
have made is confined to the nature of moral principles rather 
than moral laws''or moral rules. But it need not be gainsaid 
that all of them are required for understanding the concept 
of right and wrong. 

In order to see how do the above mentioned features 
follow from the understanding and analysis of the nature of 
moral principles, the present study has been divided into seven 
chapters. In the second and the third chapters we have 
discussed universalizability and prescriptivity , In the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and the seventh chapters we have discussed the 
features of sanction, autonomy, content and over-ridingness 
respectively. In the final chapter the conclusions drawn 
from preceding discussions have been put together. 



CHAPTER I 


The nature of Principle in General 

What is the nature of moral principle? This problem is 
directly or indirectly connected with the problem of the nature 
of principle. Unless we imder stand the nature of principle in 
general we cannot satisfactorily tackle the problem concerning 
the nature of moral principle. The obvious reason being that 
moral principle is one of the species of principle. The 
relation between them is the one that holds between genus and 
species. The concept of principle is invariably involved in 
the concept moral principle. And the nature of the relation 
being what it is, the first and the foremost thing which is 
required is to understand the nature of principle. 

But how can we try to understand the nature of principle 
Can we talk intelligibly about the natiire of principle apart 
from its application in various contexts and situations? 
Definitely not. The reason being that there is nothing like 
the meaning of principle. There is no one particular meaning 
of principle with reference to which we can intelligibly talk 
about principles in all sorts of situations or occasions of 
their employment. There are various uses of the term 
'principle* . In natural science this term is used in the 
sense of description. The principle of science is not a 
prescription as to how somethiz^ ou^t to behave ( the term 
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‘prescription* here includes conmand, permission and 
prohibition' )-, It is neither determined and imposed by htiman 
beings nor it is a command to the effect that natural phenomena 
shall behave in a particular fashion. It is no account of 
human custom and convention but rather is a statement concerning 
the behavioijr of facts. It is a description of how something 
does in fact behave. The principle of causality (or law of 
causality) that every event must have cause, for exanple, does 
not prescribe to the events how they have to behave; this 
principle does not in any way "compel" the events, but expresses 
that every event is preceded by some cause. In this sense 
natural principle is of the nature of *Is*. ind being only 
description of what happens there can be with regard to them 
no talk of "compulsion" or "obligation" as it is talked of in 
the context of political or legal principles. Natural 
principles are entirely impersonal and above all human choices. 
They are not man-made. They are discovered by human beings in 
the course of time. They are neither viol able nor changeable. 

So far as the science aid observation go, a genuine natijral 
principle - that is, one based on sound experiments and 
correctly defined - is incapable of being violated. If it 
holds in one case, it also holds in all cases wherever it is 
applicable independent of various circumstances and situations. 
There is no exception to it. If there are exceptions, it 
ceases to be a principle. Of course, our knowledge of a 
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particular principle may be imperfect, and with the adirance 
knowledge, it may be found that what at one time was believed 
to be a natural principle is not really so. But this merely 
means that our knowledge is liable to change not the principle 
itself - if it is a correct description of facts. 

But in the case of politics and law, the tena ’principle* 
is used in quite a different way, The political or legal 
principles are not descriptions of how something does in fact 
behave. They are basis for prescriptions as to how human 
beings ou^t to behare. Such principles provide reason or 
justification to prescribe, with regard to a group of people, 
certain modes of behaviour, fhey are imposed and enforced 
upon people by threats of punishment for their uniform 
behaviour in conformity to them. They imply duties on the 
pa:*t of the people to obey them. If they choose to disobey 
the principle, they are punished by the competent authority, 
i.e. the authorised agency of the government. Political or 
legal principles are man-made. They are changeable and 
violable* They are of the nature of **ought". ilthough this is 
coCTect that the principles of politics or law are not universal 
*in practice* i.e., they are broken many times by the members 
of the society, but this does not mean that they are not 
universal and person-neutral in nature. Political or legal 
principles are also xmiversal and impersonal in theory, if not 
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in practice, for it is intended to apply to all cases alike 
and to all persons alike. If they hold in one case, they also 
hold in all cases of the same kind. Everyone is treated hy 
the same principle unless there are relevant differences in 
their cases. Their primary and direct aim is either the 
protection of life and property or the re dilation of social 
co-operation and harmony. This statement remains true in all 
cases whatever view one holds of life and property- whether 
the * Capitalistic * or the * Communistic* view. It is recognized 
that political or legal principles rest on moral foundations 
and are guided hy moral principle (however imperfectly 
apprehended). Thus the sense in which the term ’principle* is 
used in the case of natural sciences is not the same in which 
it is used in the case of politics or law. It carries different 
senses in its application in different contexts. 

In morality the term ‘principle* is also used in the 
sense of prescription, hut it is used in a way quite different 
from political or legal principles. Moral principles are 
prescriptions as to how human heings ought to govern their 
hehaviours in certain kind of circumstances* Like political 
or legal principles, moral principles are also of the nature 
•*ou^t'* and can he violated hy people. But unlike them, moral 
principles are determined, authorised ^d imposed hy the 
individual upon himself , independent of external enforcement 
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of any sort. When human beings disobey moral principles or 
act contraa^y to them they themselves undergo various painful 
experiences. But in violating them, people are not punished 
as it is seen in the case of political or legal principles. 

The sanction attached to them is internal rather than external. 
Moral principles are universal and person-neutral for the 
action which they en;ioin upon one person in a particular kind 
of circumstances, is of the same kind of actions which are 
also enjoined at the same time upon other persons of the 
society or the community, unless there are relevant differences 
in their cases. If they hold in one case they also hold in 
all cases of the same kind. They are not independent of human 
choices and preferences as it is seen in the case of natural 
principles. Thus the sense in which the teim 'principle* is 
used in the case of science or politics is not the same in 
which it is used in case of morality. 

In religion the term 'principle* is used in both 
descriptive and prescriptive senses. Some religious principles 
are descriptions of how something does in fact behave. The 
principle that the fruit of karma is never destroyed, for 
exanple, does not prescribe to the karmas how they have to 
behave? but rather describes the fact that the fruit of 
karma is never destroyed. Everyone reaps the fruit of his 
karmas. The principle of karma describes the nature of karma. 
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Jile question of prescription does not directly come into 
effect though certain prescriptions or imperatives are in 
fact justified and recommended on the basis of practical 
considerations in the li^t of the nature of karma and its 
operations* But there are certain kinds of religious 
principles which are used in the sense of prescription as to 
how human beings ou^t to govern Jheir conduct, She principle 
•Always speak truth*, for example, does not describe how in 
fact truth behaves but rather prescribes to human beiiags how 
they should behave in certain sorts of circumstances, 
Heverthless whatever the use of religious principles may be, 
it is believed to rest on the will of a super-htmian po^^rer or 
powers. On the belief in such powers, many diverse systems 
of religious principles have been formulated, prescribing 
form of worship and fona of social organization (churches, 
priests, castes etc,). In religion it is also believed that 
moral principles are derived from religious principle and are 
justified with reference to the latter. But this is a 
mistaken assumption. Religious principles are sanctioned by 
the religious authority independent of the agents* choices 
and preferences. While moral principles are sanctioned by 
the agent himself independent of external enforcement. In 
this respect religious principles differ from moral principles. 
But like religious principles, moral principles are also 
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universal and violable. If they hold in one case, they also 
hold in all cases of the same kind. They are broken many 
times by the people. Still they remain universal and 
impersonal in nature. God alone is thou^t to be the supreme 
and universal legislator. It is said that human beings who 
infringe religious principles undergo various sufferings and 
miseries not only in this life but also in the life hereafter. 

The sense of ’principle’, which is found in the case 
of natural science, politics, morality and religion, is not 
the same that is prevalent in the case of logic and 
mathematics. The meaning of ’principle’ is quite different 
in such cases. Consider, for example, the principle (or law) 
of condradiction; “ITothing can be and not be at one and the 
same time*' and the principle (or law) of Excluded Middle: 
"Evei^thing is either B or not-B”. Are such principles 
’descriptive' or ’prescriptive*? It is the opinion of some 
philosophers that these principles are descriptions of how 
people in fact think. But this is not very satisfactory. Eor, 
first of all, it is unclear in itself what it means to think 
according to principle that nothing can be and not be at one 
and the same time or the principle that everything is either 
B or not-B. Secondly, the idea that these principles of 
logic describe how people think seems untenable because as 
a matter of fact, people sometimes do not think in accordance 
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with them; people do, for example, contradict themselves, 
thus violating the principle of contradiction. Shall we 
then say that the principles of logic prescribe how we ou^t 
to think aM how we may but must not think? Some philosophers 
do hold su<da a view, but it also appears obvious on reflection 
that the sense in which the principles of logic ‘prescribe* 
(permit, prohibit) is q.uite different from the sense in which 
legal and moral principles prescribe. Moreover, here the 
idea only suggests itself that the principles of logic 
prescribe how one ought to think and calculate in order to 
think and calculate correctly. Bit the principles of logic 
do not aim at making people think correctly, as the principles 
of politics or morals can be said to aim at making people 
behave in a certain way, fhus it seems that the principles 
of logic do not prescribe human conduct in the same sense in 
which the principles of politics and morals do. It may be 
said for the sake of argument that the 'prescriptive* function 
of the principles of logic is secondary to the 'descriptive* 
function of them as stating modes of correct thinking* 

Primarily the principles of logic state truth about the logical 
entities, propositions, relations and inferences, What, on 
this view, the principles of logic describe is not how human 
beings in fact think but rather how logical entities are 
formulated, Even in this sense there is a difficulty about 
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the status of logical entities. It would be perhaps a more 
correct characterization to say that the principles of logic 
neither describe nor prescribe anything, but rather determine 
which inferences and arguments are correct and legitimate 
in thinking. What is true in case of logic, is also true in 
case of mathematics. Whatever the use of logical or 
mathematical principles may be, it is always true that if they 
hold in one case, they also hold in all cases of the same kind. 

Thus it appears that there are four different senses 
of the term ’principle’ : (1 ) some principles axe only 
descriptive, (2) some principles are essentially prescriptive, 
(3) some principles are both descriptive and prescriptive, 
and (4) some principles are neither descriptive nor 
prescriptive but rather determinative. Natural principles 
come in the category (1). Political, legal and moral 
principles come in the category (2). Beligious principles 
come in the category (3). Logical and mathematical principles 
come in the category (4). Other remaining principles will 
come under either of the above stated categories. There 
being various senses of the teann ’principle’, it makes no 
sense to say that there is the specific sense or meaning 
involved in all sorts of principles, and which justify their 
employment in all possible contexts. These four categories 
of principles are independent of each other. And being 
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independent, they are neither derivable from each other nor 
justifiable with reference to each other. 

But whatever the sense of 'principle* may be, in spite 
of fmdamental differences there is a common feature invariably 
present in all uses of principle. This feature is 
'universalizability* . The term 'universalizability* stands 
for: what holds in one case also holds in all cases of the 
same kind. The reason being that vhat constitutes a basis to 
say that something is a principle in one case also at the same 
time constitutes the basis to hold that the same thing is a 
principle in all other cases of the same kind. Thus, there 
are, again, two different senses of principle ; general and 
specific. In general sense the meaning of principle is found 
constant in all its uses while its reason for application 
differs from one set of cases to another set of cases. This 
is so because universalizability feature is a common feature 
in all uses of principle. We cannot say that universalizability 
feature constitutes the meaning of principles. It cannot be 
said because it is not a sufficient condition of principle. 

It is only a partial feature of principle, ind being a 
partial feature it constitutes only a partial meaning of 
principle. In specific sense the meaning of principle does 
not remain constant because the reason or reasons for its 
application differs from one set of cases to another set of 


cases 
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To be fundamental is another essential nature of a 
principle of whatever sort it may be. If we ask, ’How 
ftmiamental?* the answer, logically, would be: the principle 
is that which comes first in the order of explanation, whether 
we are explaining the nature of demonstration or the natizre 
of a concrete fact. If the principle of the universe is 
spiritual, it is the existence of spirit that explains all 
other facts. If the principle of universe is moral order it 
is the truth of morality that explair^ (in a strange sense of 
the term ’explain* ) all other particular facts and phenomena 
of the universe. Regard for principle in politics and law 
is somewhat analogous to what it is in the case of morality. 
Moreover, whatever be the form of principle, in any case it is 
the fundamental postulate of all proofs and reasoning. They 
are presuppositions of all arguments. They are beyond 
demonstration or proof. Their justification lies in 
themselves. They are the statemenis of a universal truth i.e. 
a truth which holds good universally, as distinguished from 
a particular truth which holds good in some cases only. 

Thou^ principles cannot themselves be the subject matter 
of proof, yet they form the very foimdation of all proofs. 
They cannot be derived either from deduction alone or from 
induction alone. The principle of nature, for example, 
cannot be derived only from mathematical principles nor are 
wholly justifiable with reference to these. 
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Difference between principle law or rule is only of 
degree. We can differentiate them only in accordance \rith 
their degree of universality or generality- Principles are 
more universal, pervasive, abstract, comprehensive and 
fundamental than laws and rules and serve as their sources or 
grounds. Principles are not themselves the subject-matter 
of proof and justification because there is no higher ground 
or source of justification, fhey are the highest universal 
truth. All kinds of justifications pressupose them. But 
laws and rules come under the perview of proof and justification. 

A 

They are derived from some principles and are justified in 
accordance with them. Principles provide ground for their 
justification or explanations. In comparison to laws and 
rules, principles are more universal, pervasive, abstract 

fxindamental. In other respects principles, law and rule 
do not differ from one another. In some cases both the terms 
’principle’ and ’law’ are used synonymously. The notion of 
causality or uniformity of nature, for example, is often 
referred to both as a principle and as a law, Ihe s^e is 
true in case of the fundamentals of thought (commonly 
referred to as laws of thou^t) i.e, the notion of 
Contradiction or Excluded Middle is also often referred to 
as a principle or a law' . &it this distinction is very much 
clear in case of politics and jurisprudence. Legal principles 
(e.g, the principle of property) are higher, more universal. 
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pervasive and fundamental than criminal laws or laws of 
inheritance and such laws are more universal, comprehensive, 
abstract and fundamental than legal rules (e.g. traffic rules). 
Hence the difference between principle and law (or rules) is 
only of degree, not of kind. Laws are higher th^ rules and 
principles are higher 'than laws. They stand in heirarchy. 


% 



CHAPTER II 


Universalizability 

We have seen in the first chapter that uniyersalizahility 
is an essential characteristic of ’principle*. If 
universalizahility is an essential characteristic of principles 
in general, it must also hold good of moral principles being 
one of the species of principle. If it holds of moral 
principles, in what way is it true of them? Let us examine 
this question in detail. 

Supposing X (X is a person) sincerely asserts that P 
is a moral principle for him (to perform action A in the 
circumstance C). What follows from his assertion that *P is 
a moral principle for him*? One thing which appears to follow 
from his assertion is that P has some moral principle-making 
characteristic (this moral principle -making characteristic 
may be either in the form of self interest or other interest 
or general interest) on the ground of which X says that P is 
a moral principle for him. This follows from very use of 
’moral principle* itself. Because, Tinless there is some moral 
principle-making characteristics in P, how can he say P is 
a moral principle for him? The use of P as a moral principle, 
always presupposes that P has certain characteristics which 
are responsible for making it amoral principle. If X asserts 
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that P does not hare such characteristics in it, then thereby 
it would imply that he does not sincerely accept that P is a 
moral principle for him, Penial of the latter, that is, the 
assertion that P does not ha:ye moral principle-making 
characteristic in it, negates the acceptance of P as a moral 
principle. Phis follows from the use of ‘moral principle*. 

How can P be a moral principle, unless P has some moral 
principle-making characteristics in it? If X makes a contrary 
claim, then thereby it would imply that he makes an inconsistent 
statement and misuses the term ’moral principle** fo deny 
those characteristics, which are invariably found in the use 
of moral principle, is to make the use of P as a genuine moral 
principle impossible. The intelligibility of principle lies 
in its consistent application. It implies that there is an 
implicative relation between moral principle and its moral 
principle-making characteristics. The latter is always found 
implicitly or explicitly present in the former on the ground 
of which the term ’moral principle’ is applied. The 
characteristics in question constitute a reason for believing 
that a given principle is a moral principle. Hence X’s 
meaningful iise of P as a moral principle necessarily commits 
him to accept that P involves some moral principle -making 
characteristics in it which prepares ground (or constitutes 
a reason) for him to say that P is a moral principle for him. 



The term ’reason* is an amhiguous term. Sometime this term 
is used in the sense of mental power concerned with foiming 
conclusions, judgments or inference. Sometime this term is 
used in the sense of power of intelligence and dispassionate 
thou^t. But here we are using this term in the sense of 
certain kinds of characteristics with respect to which 
something is said to be of a particular kind. The phrase ’mor 
principle -making characteristics* stanis for a certain kind of 
characteristic in virtue of which a principle is said to be 
a moral principle. 

Now if the concept of moral principle necessarily 
involves the concept of reason in it on the basis of which 
it is used intelligibly, it begs the question; what is the 
nature of reason? Unless we answer the questioi^the analysis 
of moral principle remains unclear. Hence let us examine the 
nature of 'reason*. 

Supposing X sincerely accepts that R is a reason for 
P for saying that P is a moral principle for him. V/hat does 
this imply? Does this imply that E constitutes a reason only 
for Z for saying that P is a moral principle for him? 
Pefinitely not. If E is a reason in one case, it must hold 
in all cases of the same kind, or wherever it is applicable. 
This follows from the very use of 'reason* itself. Otherwise 
the application of 'reason' becomes impossible. How can^^^^ ^ 
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something he said to he a reason in one case hut not in other 
cases, unless there ai>e relevant differences? If there is a 
relevant difference, it will constitute another reason to say 
that R is not applicable in that context. But this does not 
make the point meaningless. It is true in all cases that what 
holds of a reason in one case also holds of a reason in all 
cases wherever it is applicable at the same time. The 
intelligibility of ’reason* lies in its consistent application 
in practice. This is true in the light of what we mean by 
the term ‘reason* Itself. If the consistent application of 
’reason* is denied no discussion can be made possible. Because 
all discussions, proof, disproof etc. presuppose their 
consistent applications. If X says that R is not a reason 
for all relevantly similar persons in relevantly similar 
circumstances then thereby it would imply that he does not 
accept E to be a reason for him for saying that P is a moral 
principle. How can X say that E is a reason in his case but 
not in other cases xinless there is a relevant difference. 

Denial of the latter, that is, the assertion that R does not 
hold of all cases of the same kind negates the acceptance of 
E as a reason for him. This follows from the very meaning 
of ’reason*. If X makes a contrary claim, that is, if he 
says that E is a reason for him but E is not a reason for all 
relevantly similar persons in relevantly similar circumstances. 
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then thereby it would imply that he makes an inconsistent 
statement and misuses the term * reason*. Non-acceptance of 
the applicability of R in other relevant cases makes the use 
of R on the same ground impossible. It implies that the use 
of 'reason* goes beyond the particularities of the individual 
cases. It is universal ani person-neutral in its nature. In 
other v7ords, there is an implicative relation between reason 
and its universalizability. Hence X*s meaningful use of R 
as a reason in his case necessarily binds him to accept that 
R is universal and person-neutral. 

If it is the nature of reason that it is universal and 
person-neutral then any principle involving reason in it must 
be universal and person-neutral. This is a tautology. If 
they hold good in one case, they at the same time also hold 
of all cases of the same kind. If X says that he sincerely 
accepts that P is a moral principle for him (to do action A 
in the circumstance C) on the ground of reason R, he is 
thereby committed to accept that P is a moral principle for 
all relevantly similar persons in relevantly similar 
circumstances. This is true in the light of the nature of 
moral principle itself. If X denies the consequent, that is, 
if he says that P is not a moral principle (because of R) for 
all relevantly similar persons in relevantly similar 
circinastances, then thereby it would imply that he does not 


4 
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sincerely accept P as a genuine moral principle for him at 
all. Fegation of the consequent negates the acceptance of the 
antecedent. I'/hat constitutes a reason for someone to say that 
a particular kind of principle is a moral principle in one’s 
case, at the same time constitutes a reason for one to accept 
that the same principle holds of all cases of the same kind; 
that is, the same principle is also a moral principle for 
other persons of the society or the community unless there are 
relevant differences in their cases. If X makes a contrary 
claim, that is, if he says that P is a moral principle for 
him (because of E) but P is not a moral principle (because of 
E) for other relevantly similar persons in relevantly similar 
circnmstances, then thereby it would imply that he makes an 
inconsistent statement and misuses the terms ’reason’ and 
’moral principle’. Non-applicability of P in all relevantly 
similar cases, makes the use of P as a moral principle 
impossible. It is possible that P is said to be a moral 
principle in one’s case but not in other cases of the same 
kind only when there are relevant differences. 

Ihe foregoing analysis, thus, makes the point clear 
that it is the nature of moral principles (whatever they may 
be) that the actions which they enjoin upon someone in a 
particular kind of circumstance, are those which are at the 
same time enjoin upon all relevantly similar persons in 
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relevantly similar circumstances. In other words, whatever 
moral principles may be about - it is their nature, that if 
they hold in one case, they also hold for all cases of the 
same kind. What constitutes a reason for someone to say that 
a particular kind of principle is a moral principle for him, 
also at the same time constitutes a reason for him to accept 
that the same principle is a moral principle for other persons 
of the society or the community, unless there are relevant 
differences in their cases. Moral principle cannot have 
exceptions without ceasing to be principle. It should, however, 
be noted that all moral principles do not possess the same 
degree of generality. Some moral principles (i*e, 'Everyone 
ou^t to promote everyone's interest*) are more general than 
other moral principles (i.e. 'Everyone ought to promote others 
interest*). But whatever the case may be, if a moral principle 
holds in one case, it also at the same time holds in all cases 
where it is applicable. The difference in their degrees of 
generality does not negate the tmiversalizability of moral 
principles. In all cases a moral principle still remaii^ 
universal and person-neutral, Eollowing points need special 
emphasis: 

First, there are two senses of moral principles; 
general and specific. In the general sense the use of moral 

f 

principle preserves a constant meaning in its all sots of 
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uses, because \22iiversalizability and some other features like 
prescriptivity axe invariably found in all its uses. In its 
specific sense, the meaning of moral principle does not 
preserve constant meaning in all sets of cases, because, 
reason for its application differs from one set of cases to 
another set of cases. Por example, moral principle *One 
ou^t to keep one’s promises* preserves a constant meaning in 
general sense in its all sets of uses, while in specific 
sense its meaning differs from one set of cases to another 
set of cases (although within one set of cases it preserves 
constant meaning). Season for its application differs from 
person to person. X says, 'One ought to keep one’s promises* 
is a genuine moral principle, ’because promise keeping 
promotes social interests*. Xj says, ’One ought to keep one’s 
promises* is a genuine moral principle', because promise 
keeping promotes one’s interest. I2 *One oxight to 

keep one’s promises* is a genuine moral principle, ’because 
promise keeping is good in itself’. X^ says, ’One ouglit to 
keep one’s promises* is a genuine moral principle 'because 
promises axe obligatory*. People commit mistake by confusing 
reason for the application of moral principle in a particular 
case with its meaaaing; and then they tiy to uni vers alise it, 
identifying the paxtictilar reasons with those which are true 
for all occasions* 
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Secondly, there is a difference between saying that 
reasons are tmiversalizable, and saying that reasons are 
universally accepted, fhe former statement does not logically 
imply that reasons are subscribed to by everybody in the 
world? they may or may not be subscribed to while the latter 
statement logically implies that reasons are subscribed to by 
everybody in the world. Hence, when we assert that reasons 
are universalizable , we do not assert it in this sense that 
they are subscribed to by everybody in the world, but instead, 
we assert that they are applicable to all relevantly similar 
persons in relevantly similar circumstances. 

Thirdly, just as there is a difference betv/een saying 
that reasons are universalizable and saying that reasons are 
universally accepted, similarly, there is a difference between 
saying that moral principles are universalizable, and saying 
that moral principles are universally accepted. The former 
statement does not logically imply that moral principles are 
subscribed to by everybody in the world? they may or may not 
be so subscribed, while the latter statement necessarily 
implies that moral principles are subscribed to by everybody 
in the world. Hence, when we say that moral principles are 
necessarily universalizable, we do not assert that they are 
actually subscribed to by everybody in the world, but instead, 
we assert that they are applicable to all relevantly similar 
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persons in relevantly similar circnmstances, 

fourthly, there is a difference hetween saying that 
moral principles are universalizable, and saying that moral 
principles are generalizable. The former statement necessarily 
asserts that moral principles are applicable to all relevantly 
similar persons in relevantly similar circumstances, while the 
latter statement does not necessarily assert that moral 
principles are applicable to all relevantly similar persons in 
relevantly similar circumstances. It only asserts that moral 
principles are applicable to most of the people in most of the 
circumstances (the term 'general’ here refers to number or 
degree)* Some philosophers like M.G. Singer have used the 
term 'generalizable' in the sense of 'universalizable'. 
Feverthless, our point is only to show that when we assert 
that moral principles are universalizable, we do not assert 
in this sense that they are applicable to most of the people 
in most of the circumstances, but instead, we assert that they 
are applicable to all relevantly similar persons in relevantly 
similar circumstances. 

fifthly, the universalizability of moral principle, 
is not derived inductively but is derived from the analysis of 

* M.G, Singer, Generalization in Ethics , (Eyre ani 
Spottiswoode, London, 1963), pp. 19-20. 
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the role, function, and the criteria of acceptability and 
applicability of moral principles in concrete situations. In 
other words, it is the comprehensive analysis of all the 
aspects related to the nature of moral principle which 
unmist akebly points towards the universalizability of moral 
principles (as it is done in the case of value judgements). 

It must, however, be noted that moral principles are 
not universalizable regardless of human nature ard men’s 
abilities, characteristics and circumstances etc. Their 
universalizability depends upon the agent’s nature, ability, 
characteristics and circumstances. This feature of moral 
principles follows from its meaning. . Moral principles are 
principles of actions or conduct and it is the nature of act 
that it depends upon the agent’s nature, abilities 
characteristics, circumstances etc.. There should be no 
difficulty in accepting this, provided we accept v/hat has been 
said above regarding the nature of moral principle. It implies 
that a given moral principle which enjoins the performance of 
a particular kind of action in a particular kind of 
circumstance, does not necessarily enjoin at the same time 
the performance of the same kind of actions upon all persons 
regardless of their nature, abilities, characteristics, and 
circumstances. Consider, for example, the case of moral 
principle ’One ought to save someone’s life from drowning into 
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the river^. This moral principle is not applicable to all 
persons regardless of their nature, abilities, characteristics 
and circumstances. It is applicable, for example, to those 
persons who have eyes and legs or to those who know swimming. 

But it is not applicable to those persons who are blind or 
lame or to those who do not know swimming. Because such 
differences are relevant differences whl db. make the applicability 
of the moral principle *One ou^t to save someone’s life from 
drowning into the river’ in such cases impossible. It implies 
that the moral principle ’One ought to save someone’s life 
from drowning into the river* does not enjoin the performance 
of saving someone’s life from drowning into the river upon 
all persons regardless of their nature, abilities, circumstances 
and characteristics. To hold a contrary view would imply lack 
of understanding of the nature of moral principle itself, 

A question may arise here: How can one tell in particular 
cases which differences are morally relevant and vdiich are 
morally irrelevant? Or what is the criterion to say that a 
particular kind of difference is morally relevant and a 
particular kind of difference is not morally relevant? Of 
course, there is no criterion to decide which differences 
are merely relevant ani which are morally irrelevant outside 
the context. What is morally relevant in a particular case 
ma^ or may not be relevant in other cases. Similarly what is 
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morally irrelevant in a particular case may or may not be 
morally irrelevant in other cases. This happens because 
contexts vary. For example, the colour of two persons is not 
a relevant difference in relation to their weight but it is 
a relevant difference in relation to their capacity to absorb 
light; or the height of two persons is not a relevant difference 
in relation to their capacity to absorb li^t but it is relevant 
difference in the context of their selection for defence 
services. Similarly in moral context, swimming is a morally 
relevant difference between two persons in relation to their 
saving someone’s life from drowning into the river, but it is 
a morally irrelevant difference between two persons in 
relation to their paying someone’s debt or telling truth to 
someone. It implies that there is no criterion to determine 
which differences are morally relevant and which differences 
are morally irrelevant outside the context. Within a given 
context there is no difficulty in determining or telling which 
differences are morally relevant and which differences are 
morally irrelevant. We can tell this only when the facts are 
viewed in the light of moral principle. In the given example 
of a moral principle *Chie ought to save someone’s life from 
drowning into the river’, swimming is a morally relevant 
factor because it makes a significant difference in the 
applicability of moral principle. It can alter the applicability 
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of moral principle in the sense that without the ability to 
swim, saiving someone ^s life from drowning into the river is 
not possible at all, whereas the colour of a person is not a 
morally relevant difference because it does not make any 
difference in the applicability of moral principle. Hence, we 
can tell in a particular case which differences are morally 
relevant and which differences are morally irrelevant noting 
the facts in the li^t of moral principle. If some factor 
significantly affects the applicability of moral principle 
then it is a morally relevant difference and if it does not 
bring any change then it is a morally irrelevant difference in 
that context. 

Ihe features which affect the universalizability of 
moral principles do not affect the imiversalizability of 
mathematical and logical principles. Unlike moral principles, 
mathematical and logical principles are validly applicable to 
all persons in all circumstances regardless of human nature 
and men’s abilities, characteristics, circumstances etc. This 
is so simply on the ground that they are not principles of 
actions or conduct. Md not being principle of action or 
conduct their universalizability does not logically depend 
upon homan nature and men’s abilities, characteristics, 
circumstances etc. Such differences are irrelevant from their 
point of view. This feature of mathematical and logical 
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principle analytically follows from their nature and meaning. 
But such a tiling we do not find in case of moral principles as 
has been explained above, Their universalizability depends 
upon human nature and men’s abilities, characteristics, 
circumstances etc., 

From the above discussion, it becomes clear that mor^ 
principles are validly universalizable in the following form: 

(1) If a moral principle enjoins the performance of a 
particular kind of action upon a person in a particular kind 
of circumstance, it must also, at the same time, enjoin the 
same kind of actions upon all relevantly similar persons in 
relevantly similar circumstances. For example, if moral 
principle P enjoins the performance of action A upon the 
person X in the circumstance C, then P also enjoins the 
performance of actions of kind A at the same time upon all 
relevantly similar persons in relevantly similar circumstances. 

Moral principles are not validly universalizable in the 
following form: 

(2) When a moral principle enjoins the performance of a 
particular kind of action upon a person in a particular kind 
of circumstance, it also enjoins upon him the same kind of 
actions in all circumstances (not only in all relevantly 
similar circumstances). For example, if a moral principle P 
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enjoins the perfoman.ee of action A upon the person S in the 
circumstance C, then P also enjoins the perfomance of actions 
of kind A at the same time upon him in all circumstances, 

(5) If a moral principle enjoins the performance of a 
particxilar kind of action upon a person in a particular kind 
of circumstance, the same kind of actions it also at the same 
time enjoins upon all persons (not only those who are relevantly 
similar to him) in all circumstances. For example, if moral 
principle P enjoins the performance of action A upon the person 
X in the circumstance C, P also enjoins the performance of 
actions of kind A at the same time upon all persons (besides, 
of course, the persons relevantly similar to X) in all 
circumstances (in addition to the circumstances relevantly 
similar to C). 

‘The (2) and the (3) forms of universal izability are 
invalid forms of universalizability for the reason that they 
violate certain conditions of the applicability of moral 
principles. Form (2) violates tte coniition of the 
circumstance and form (3) violates both the conditions of the 
moral principles that is, the consideration of the agent’s 
nature, abilities characteristics and/ or circumstances. 
Therefore, in both the foims of universalizability someone’s 
acceptance of the antecedent does not logically commit him to 
accept the consequent also. He can accept one and reject the 
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other without committing any fallacy. For example, X can. quite 
consistently say in the same "breath that moral principle P 
enjoins upon him the perfoimance of action A in the circumstance 
C but moral principle P does not enjoin upon him the performance 
of action Ain the circumstances C.j, C2, C^... ......... 

(if these circumstances ane not of the kind C) or moral 
principle P does not enjoin the performance of action A upon 
the persons , X2, X^ ........... X^ (when the persons are not 

relevantly similar to Z) in all circumstances , C2, ...... 

..... (if these are not relevantly similar to the 

circumstances of kind C) without committing fallacy of any sort 
by giving some morally justifiable reason/s. It would be a 
blunder if it is claimed that in such cases Z misuses the term | 

•moral principle*. Z does not misuse the term 'moral principle* 
because he offers morally justifiable reason/s. He would have 
committed a mistake if he had not offered morally justifiable 
reason/s, VJhen he offers morally justifiable reason/s he 
applies moral principle P consistently in practice. 

1 

On some interpretation of Kant’s moral philosophy, he 
is said to have mistakenly claimed that moral principles are 
applicable unconditionly to all persons in all circumstances 
like natural Laws although it is admitted that he was correct 
in saying that no agent is entitled to make an arbitrary 

exception to moral principles in favour of himself or in favour 

■' ■ " ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ , ' . ' 
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of his friends and relatives. Whether this interpretation of 
Zant is correct or not, we are never entitled to say that 
moral principles are applicable in the same manner to all 
persons in all circumstances regardless of human nature %Ld 
men’s abilities, characteristics and c ir crams tances, They are 
fleacible in certain conteacts where morally relevant differences 
are found but not arbitrarily as vre have explained in the case 
of moral principle 'One oraght to save someone’s life from 
drowning into the river*. The failure to understand properly 
this characteristic of moral parinciples becomes the basis of 
applying it beyond its legitimate range of application. 

Moral principles are also validly universalis able in 
the following form but this is a limited form of the 
universalizability of moral principles. 

(4) When a moral principle enjoins the performance of a 
particular kind of action upon a person in a particular kind 
of circumstance, it also enjoins upon him the same kind of 
actions in relevantly similar circumstances. For example, if 
moral principle P enjoins the performance of action A upon the 
person X in the circumstance C, P also enjoins upon him the 
performance of action of kind A in relevantly similar 
circumstances of kind C, 

This form of universalizability of moral principles is 
a valid form of universalizability, because it does not violate 
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the conditions of moral principles. But this is a limited 
form of iiniversalizahility of moral principles because it 
limits the range of morality to an individual himself xdiile as 
a matter of fact, morality goes beyond particular individuals, 
This is important to note that when we say that morality goes 
beyond a particular individual we do not say that morality 
does not include an individual. We only mean that morality 
includes all individuals of the society, not an individual 
alone, fhe notion of moral principle presupposes its consistent 
application to all individuals of the society or the community 
not only to a particular individual alone, 

Itirther, the form (4) would be a valid form only if 
it does not contradict the form (1). Because denial of the 
form (1) which is a presupposition of the form (4) makes the 
use of moral principle in the case of (4) unwarranted in the 
li^t of the meaning of moral principles as has already been 
explained earlier. Therefore, when we say that moral principles 
are universalizable we include both foims of universalizability 
in our conception of the universalizability of moral principles. 

Now one may ask: If the universalizability of moral 
principles depends upon agent’s nature, abilities, 
characteristics, circumstances etc. for its legitimate 
application, then the whole thesis of the universalizability 
of moral principles becomes non-appli cable and meaningless. 
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Indeed, two persons’ natures, abilities, characteristics and 
circumstances cannot he identical. S’s nature, abilities, 
characteristics and circumstances are not identical \d.th X*s 
nature, abilities, characteristics and circumstances and 
vice versa. If this is so then any two persons’ moral 
principle cannot be the sacae, Z’s moral principle cannot be 
the moral principle for Y and Y’s moral principle cannot be 
the moral principle for X, In this way the whole thesis of 
the universalizability of moral principles becomes inapplicable 
and meaningless. 

Ihis is, of course, true that two persons are not 
identical in their nature, abilities, characteristics and 
circumstances but thereby it does not follow that the thesis 
of the universalizability of moral principles is inapplicable 
and meaningless. lo say that two persons are not identical in 
their nature, abilities, characteristics and circumstances is 
not to say that two persons cannot be similar in their nature, 
abilities, characteristics and circumstances too, X’s nature, 
abilities, characteristics and circumstances may or may not be 
similar to Y’s nature, abilities, characteristics aM 
circumstances. For example, X’s hair, nose, hands and legs 
are not ■ identical with Y’s hair, nose, hands and legs and 
vice versa. But this does not debar us from saying that X and 
Y are nevertheless similar. We may quite consistently and 
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intelligibly say that X and T are similar to each other in 
this respect that both have hair, nose, hands and legs of 
equal size though they are not similar to each other in another 
respect because their hair, nose, hands and legs are of 
different colours. The same case applies to human nature, 
abilities, characteristics and circumstances. Human beings can 
assimilate together in some respects and differ in some other 
respects in their nature, abilities, characteristics and 
circumstances... For example, X*s desire to get money to cure 
his father is not identical with Y's desire to get money to 
cure his father (both X and Y belong to two different families). 
But even then X and Y are assimilable to each other in this 
respect that their circumstances and purposes are of similar 
kind, that is, desire for money to cure one's father although 
they differ from each other in other respects. It implies 
that human beings can be similar in their nature, abilities, 
characteristics and circumstances without their being identical 
or even similar in all respects. If human bein^ can be similar 
in their nature, abilities, characteristics and circiamstances 
then one person's moral principle can become the moral 
principle for other persons of society or the commxmity. X’s 
moral principle can be the moral principle for Y and Y's moral 
principle can be the moral principle for X. Since, as a matter 
of fact, human bein^ often mutually agree in their nature. 



abilities, characteristics and circumstances; universalizability 
of moral principles is qaite intelligibly and meaningfully 
possible, -And expressions like '!*, ’me*, ’you*, ’this*, 

’that*, *a’ ajai so on vdiich can be used as proper names do not 
debar moral principle from being applicable to all relevantly 
similar persons in relevantly similar circimistances. 

It would be a mistake to think that expressions like 
’I*, *you*, ’me’, ’him’, ’this’, ’that’, ’a* etc, used in the 
formulation of universalizability of moral principle debars 
it from being of universal type. Because these expressions 
occur in the statement with the term 'similar* in the forms of 
'similar to me*, 'similar to him*, ’similar to this*, 'similar 
to that* etc*. And it is the nature of the tem 'similar*, 
being a relational term, that it goes beyond the individuality 
of ’me*, 'him*, 'this', 'that' etc,. If someone makes a 
contrary claim, that is, if he says that the use of term 
'similar* does not go beyond the individuality, then thereby 
he would be committed to accept that the expressions like 'me*, 
’him*, 'this*, 'that* etc,, are exactly equivalent to the 
expressions * similar to me*, 'similar to him’, 'similar to 
this*, ’similar to that’ respectively. But to say this is 
absurd because both sorts of the expressions are not 
eq.uivalent in their nature or functions. Therefore, it is 
intelligible to accept that the use of the term 'similar* goes 
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beyond the individuality. And the expressions ’!*, *you’, 

*me', 'him*, *a’, ’this*, ’that*, the so-called proper names, 
do not debar moral principle from being universal, 

the same point can also be made from another angle. 

The use of the term ’all' in the form of universalizability 
of moral principle is a universal quantifier, ibid being a 
universal quantifier, it goes beyond a necessary reference to 
certain individuals. This is true from the very meaning of the 
term ’universal quantifier* itself. To deny this would imply 
the failure to understand the nature of the tem ’all*. Hence, 
it is intelligible to accept that the expressions like *1’, 
’you*, *me*, ’him’, ’this’, ’that’ etc., do not debar moral 
principle from being of universal type. 

We may, thus, conclude that universalizability is an 
essential feature of moral principle which any principle to 
be a moral principle must satisfy. But this is only a necessary 
condition , not a sufficient condition , of a principle 
being a moral principle, social, legal, religious, mathematical 


* A condition C is a necessary condition of something’s 

being a, P if that thing cannot be P without condition C’s 
being satisfied; that is to say, condition C must be 
satisfied if something is to be P. 

** A condition C is a sufficient condition of something's 
being a P if its satisfaction guarantees that thing is P; 
that is to say, if condition C is satisfied, the thing 
must be a P, * 
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and logical principles also do have this peculiar characteristic, 
hut they are not moral principles. For example, *ilways drive 
your car on the left side of the road' is a universal principle, 
hut this is a legal and not a moral principle. Therefore, it 
is logically correct to say that morality implies universalizahility 
hut it is logically incorrect to say that universalizahility 
also implies morality. 



CH-APTER III 


Pre script ivit y 

In the second chapter we saw that it is the nature of 
moral principles that if they hold in one case they also at 
the same time hold in all cases of the same kind. What 
constitutes a reason for a particular kind of principle to be 
a morall principle in one ease, the same constitutes a reason 
for the same principle to be at the same time a moral principle 
in all cases of the same kind (this follows from the meaning 
of ’reason’ )» But this is not a peculiar characteristic which 
can be said to be found only in the case of moral principles, 
Ihis characteristic is invariably found in all the uses of 
the concept of principle (i.e. nature, logical, mathematical, 
legal, social, religious etc.), as we have explained in the 
first and the second chapters. So, moral principles can’t 
be distinguished from other kinds of principles on the basis 
of universalizability alone. If moral principles are not 
distinguishable from other kinds of principles on the basis 
of universalizability, let us examine some other features of 
moral principles which can enable us to distinguish moral 
principles from other kinds of principles. 

Consider, for example, the case of moral principle 
(P stands for: ’Everyone ought to promote everyone’s interest’). 
Supposing X sincerely accepts that P is a moral principle for 
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him, one thing which obviously appears to follow from his 
assertion is that P, prima facie, enjoins upon him some 
action. This follows from the use of P as a moral principle 
itself. Since moral principles are principles of action, a 
principle of action can*t be the principle of action unless 
it enjoins some action upon those who sincerely accept it 
(this follows from tlie concept of principle of action). The 
principles of action are not description of how something does 
in fact behave, but rather are prescriptions as to how human 
beings ou^t to behave or govern their conduct in certain 
kind of circumstances. Of course, it is an obvious fact that 
they do not prescribe the same kind of action upon all 
persons in all circtimstances. This we have seen during our 
discussion of the uni versalizability principle. This is 
also true that principles of action are sometimes broken by 
many people, but this does not imply that they do not enjoin 
upon them some actions or that their prescriptions are negated. 
To deny this would imply that it is a misuse of the term 
‘principle of action*. Suppose, X says that he sincerely 
accepts that P is a moral principle for him, but P does not 
enjoin upon him the performance or avoidance of the action 
which it recommends or forbids. There would be no difficulty 
in seeing how it would mean that he does not accept P as a 
genuine moral principle for him at all. Refusal to admit that 
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P enjoins some action negates the acceptance of P as a 
genuine moral principle. Without enjoining some action the 
use of P as a moral principle cannot become a legitimate one, 
■because the concept of moral principle as a principle of 
action always involves the admission of some action that is 
enjoined by the principle in question. One cannot say that 
laor^ principles are not principles of actions. In saying 
this the speaker would be implying that he does not know the 
meaning of the term ’moral principle' at all. If X makes a 
contrary claim, that is, if he says that he sincerely accepts 
that P is a moral principle for him but P does not enjoin 
upon him some action, then thereby it would imply that he 
makes an inconsistent statement and misuses the term 'moral 
principles'. To deny that a particular action is being 
enjoined, being an essential part of the principle of action, 
makes the use of P as a gemine moral principle logically 
impossible. It implies that there is an implicative relation 
between moral principle and its enjoining some action, because 
the latter always follows from the former being a part of the 
meaning of the term moral principle. Hence Z*s genuine use 
of P as amoral principle necessarily commits him to accept 
the aet/s which the principle enjoins upon him. 

ftit the use of 'enjoin* does not carry any sense in 
the case of P unless the operational part of P is accepted. 
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When X sincerely accepts that P enjoins upon him some action 
(let us say actions of kind A) in certain kind of circumstances 
(let*s say in the circumstances of kii^ C), then thereby it 
follows that he also accepts the operational part of P \/hich 
it enjoins upon him. This follows from the use of ‘enjoin*. 
Without some sort of operation, (say, prescription or imposition), 
the use of 'enjoin* cannot come into operation. The concept of 
enjoin always involves in its use, the concept of operation. 

How can some rule or principle he said to enjoin some action 
upon someone without enjoining upon him the operation of that 
action* If X says that P does not enjoin upon him the 
operation of ( i.e, the process of carrying out or doing) 
something, then thereby it would imply that he does not accept 
that P enjoins upon him a certain kind of actions at all. This 
follows from the use of 'enjoin* in the context of moral 
principle. Penial of the operational part of P negates the 
acceptance of P as enjoining some action. There is no 
principle of action which enjoins some action but does not 
enjoin the performance of that action in a certain kind of 
circumstances. If X holds a different view, that is, if he 
says that he sincerely accepts that P enjoins upon him some 
actions but P does not enjoin upon him the operation of 
something in a certain kind of circumstances, then thereby it 
would imply that he makes an inconsistent statement and 
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misuses the term ‘enjoin* in the case of moral principle* 
Rejection of the operation, being an essential part of the 
principle of action, makes the acceptance of P as enjoining 
some action logically impossible. It implies that there is 
an implicative (in logical sense) relationn between moral 
principle’s enjoining and its operation, because the latter 
always follows from the concept of the former. 

Supposing that X sincerely accepts that P enjoins upon 
him certain operation, i.e* performance of actions of kind A 
in circumstances of kind C, Row, if X sincerely accepts that 
P enjoins upon him the performance of actions of kind A in 
circumstances of kind C, then thereby it follows that he 
ou^t to act in accordance with P in the relevant circumstances. 
This follows from oxir acceptance of a moral principle as 
enjoining upon us performance of certain action, i.e* the 
actions we are told that we ought to do. Moral principle does 
not merely enjoin some actions but also binds the person who 
accepts the principle to do something or to make certain 
change in the states of affairs. They are obligatory principle. 
It is entirely different thing that moral principles are broken 
by some people in certain circmstances, but that does not 
imply that their obligation is negated. They still remain 
obligatory* Hence if X says that it is not the case that he 
oixght to act on P to bring into effect the actions of kind A 
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in the circumstances of kind C, then thereby it would imply 
that he does not at all accept that P enjoins upon him the 
performance of actions of kind A in the circxrastances of kin! C. 
Negation of ’ought’ negates the acceptance of P in its 
prescriptive sense. This follows from the use of ’performance* 
in the context of moral principle. How can something be said 
to enjoin upon someone, the performance of some action v/ithout 
enjoining upon him the obligation to follow the operation in 
the relevant circumstances? If Z does not hold such a view, 
that is, if he says that he sincerely accepts that P enjoins 
upon him, the performance of actions of kind A, in the relevant 
circumstances of kind C, but it is not the case that he ou^t 
to act on P to bring into effect actions of kind A in the 
relevant circumstances of kind C, or he ought not to act in 
accordance with P in the relevant circumstances, then thereby 
it would imply that he makes an inconsistent statement and 
misuses the terms ’enjoin* and ’performance* in case of moral 
principle. Denial of *ou^t* makes the use of P in its 
operational sense logically impossible. It implies that the 
genuine use of moral principle so binds the person (who 
sincerely accepts the principle) that he ou^t to obey the 
principle in the relevant circumstances. 

Again, let us assume that X sincerely accepts that he 
ou^t to act in accordance witti moral principle P in the 
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relevant circirastances. If X sincerely accepts that he ou^t 
to act in accordance with P in the relevant circmstances, then 
he is thereby committed in turn to doing accordingly in the 
actual relevant circumstances, if he is able to car3?y the 
prescription of * ought* into practice. This follows from the 
use of *ou^t’ in the concept of moral principle. Without 
practical performance the prescription of *ou^t* does not 
carry any sense. The intelligibility of 'ou^t* consists in 
doing acco2?ding to the prescription of ’ought* in the actual 
circumstances, if the agent is in a position to carry out the 
prescription implicit in ’ou^t*. If X says that he \n.ll not 
act in accordance with P in the relevant circumstances when 
he is in a position to carry out the prescription, then thereby 
it would imply that he does not sincerely accept that he ou^t 
to act on P in the relevant circumstances at all. Because 
denial of the fact of doing negates the acceptance of *ou^t* 
in its prescriptive meaning. How can we use the term *ou^t' 
intelligibly while denying the necessity of doing something which 
the *ou^t* enjoins? If X denies this, that is, if he says 
that he sincerely accepts that he ought to act on P in the 
relevant circumstances but he will not act accordingly in the 
actual relevant circiamstances even if he is in a position to 
carry out the prescription implicit in *ou^t*, then thereby 
it would imply that he makes an inconsistent statement and 
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misuses the term 'ou^f in case of moral principle. Denial 
of the necessity of doing something (which is enjoined hy the 
principle itself) in the actual circumstances makes the 
application of * ought* in the context of moral principle . 
logically impossible. It only means that the prescriptivity 
of 'ou^t* lies in doing in accordance with it in actual 
circumstances. 

Ii*om the foregoing analysis, it thus follows that it 
is the nature of moral principles that they enjoin upon those 
persons who sincerely accept them the obligation to effect 
certain changes in the status of affairs or to do something 
in the relevant circumstances. This follows from the use of 
the term ’moral principle* itself. Moral principles are 
principles of action (or conduct) and a principle of action 
cannot be the principle of action unless it enjoins some action 
upon those who sincerely accepts it (this follows from the 
concept of principle of action). But the pre script ivity of 
moral principle can be brought into effect only by doing in 
accordance with the principle. I£ tte operation of moral 
principle is denied, the prescriptivity of moral principle is 
rejected. In other words, the prescriptivity of moral 
principle consists in doing something in accordance vdth 
certain moral principle in actual relevant circumstances. 
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It is not the case that only ought -judgement guides 
the person to do something in the relevant circumstances or 
conanits him in tiu?n to doing accordingly in the relevant 
circimstances. Besides ought -j udgement s , ’good-judgements* 
also prescribe some action to someone to do in certain kind of 
circinastances* Of course, this is true that good- judgments 
do not prescribe action in the same fashion as ought -judgements 
do, but they prescribe indirectly which follows from the use 
of ’good* in the given context- For ex^ple, when Z says, 

"It is good to keep one’s promises", it follows from his 
assertion that he is, in effort, gliding himself or other 
persons indirectly to make certain changes in the states of 
affairs now or in future. This follows from the use of ’good* 
in the statement "It is good to keep one’s promises". If Z 
says that the use of ’good* in the statement does not prescribe 
any sort of action then thereby it would imply that he does 
not understand the nature of ’good’. Evaluative judgements 
are hypothetical prescriptions which propose some possible 
actions in future events of decisions and choices which are 
likely to arise in situations to vdiich any evaluative 
judgements in question is related. So good- judgments, like 
ou^t- judgements, directly or indirectly prescribe certain 
kind of conduct or behaviour to those who sincerely use the 
term ’good* in morsO. context. 
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It is important to note that moral principle P does not 
only enjoin upon X the obligation to govern his conduct 
accordingly in the relevant circimstances when he accepts P 
in one’s own case but P also enjoins upon him the obligation 
to govern his own conduct accordingly in the relevant 
circumstances when he prescribes P as a moral principle to 
other persons of the society or the community unless there 
are relevant differences in their cases. This is so because 
moral principles are universally prescriptive. Therefore, if 
X says to Yf ’You ou^t to act on moral principle P in the 
relevant circumstances but it is not the case that I myself 
ought to act on P in the relevant circumstances' ifithout 
having any relevant differences then thereby it implies that 
he makes an inconsistent statement and .misuses the term 
'moral principle'. Rejection of the consequent makes the use 
of 'moral principle' in the antecedent logically impossible. 
This follows from the very meaning of moral principle itself. 
It should, however, be made clear that when X prescribes to 
Y 'You OTight to act on moral principle P in relevant 
circumstances' Y is not thereby necessarily committed to 
govern his conduct accordingly in the relevant circumstances 
unless he himself accepts P as a moral principle. He would 
be committed only if he himself accepts that P is a moral 
principle for him. 
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Now the problem emerges: Does X*s acceptance that he 
ou^t to act on moral principle P imply that he can do 
accordingly? Or does 'ought* imply 'can* in the case of moral 
principle? There are two ways to answer this question. In 
logical sense (of the use of the terms 'imply* and *can*) 
when X sincerely accepts that he ou^t to act on moral 
principle P then thereby it implies that he can do in 
accordance vrith moral principle P in relevant circumstances. 
Without *can* the question of 'ought* cannot come into being 
in case of moral principle (the term ’can* here refers to 
* can* of ability). It implies that the prescription or the 
acceptance of moral principle logically depends upon the 
presupposition of the facts of ability. Hence, if X says 
that he cannot act (the term 'cannot* here refers to 'cannot* 
of ability) on moral principle P in the relevant circumstances 
then thereby it woiild imply that X does not sincerely accept 
that he ou^t to act on moral principle P at all. Denial of 
the ability of doing negates the prescription of 'ought* 
attached to moral principle P, This follows from the very 
meaning of the term *ou^t* itself. If X, on the other hand, 
says that he sincerely accepts that he ou^t to act on moral 
principle but he cannot act on moral principle P in relevant 
circumstances then thereby it implies that he makes an 
inconsistent statement and misuses the term *ou^t* in the 
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case of moral principle. Because denial of the *can* of 
ability makes the acceptance of *ou^t* in its prescriptive 
meaning (in case of moral principle) logically impossible. 

In practical sense (of the use of the terms * imply’ 
and ’can') also, when Z sincerely accepts that he ought to act 
on moral principle P, then it is thereby implied that he can 
act on moral principle P in relevant circumstances. For the 
same reason, without ’can* the question of ’ou^t' cannot 
come into being in the case of moral principle (the term 'can* 
here refers to 'can' of ability). It implies that the 
prescription or the acceptance of moral principle practically 
depends upon the presupposition of the facts of ability. 
Hence, if Z says that he sincerely accepts that he ought to 
act on moral principle P but he cannot do (the term 'cannot’ 
here refers to practical 'cannot* of ability) accordingly in 
the relevant circumstances, then thereby it implies that he 
practically makes an inconsistent statement. Because without 
'can' the use of *ou^t’ practically becomes impossible* 

But when Z accepts that he ought to act on moral 
principle P then thereby it does not imply that he can act on 
moral principle whenever there is an occasion for acting 
(the term 'can' here refers to 'can* of success). It is quite 
possible that Z may fail in doing in accordance with moral 
principle P under the actual circumstances because of some 
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physical or non—physical hindrances. If we accept that *ought* 
implies (in logical sense) ’can^ of success in each individual 
case then we would he committed to accept that whenever a 
person unsuccessfully tried to follow a prescription, thei*e 
was no prescription for him as he in fact did not follow or 
accept the prescription. I’ailure or unsuccessful attempt to 
ohey the prescription would negate the acceptance of moral 
principle. But this is certainly not how we shape or wish to 
shape our notion of moral principle. In case of failure or 
non-success we still meaningfully accept that we ou^t to act 
on moral principle. Hence, it is intelligible to accept that 
*ou^t* does not imply ’can* of success. 

Thus, there are two senses of 'can’, that is, 'can* of 
ability and *can* of success (or failure). The *can* of 
ability refers to act-category independent of occasions for 
action, while the 'can* of success or failure refers to a 
particular act related to an occasion for action. Of course, 
this is absolutely true that we cannot be said to have ability, 
unless on most occasions, when we set ourselves to do the act, 
we succeed in doing it. In this sense oik can say that success 
is the criterion of ability but even then the meaning of 'can* 
of ability would be different from the meaning of the 'can* 
of success. Similarly, there are two seanings of 'cannot* i.e. 
•cannot* of ability and 'cannot* of success (or fail^lre). fhe 
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^03311101:* of ability refers to act— category while the ’cannot* 
of success (or failure) refers to a particular act related to 
an occasion for acting. Hence, ’v«dien we say X’s acceptance 
that he ought to act on moral principle P implies he can act 
on moral principle P in the relevant circumstances^ we use the 
term ‘can* in the sense of ‘can* of ability not in the sense 
of *can* of success, 

How, if X says that he ou^t to act in accordance with 
moral principle P but does not perform action A accordingly in 
the actual relevant circumstance at time t^ then one of the 
two following situation may arise : (a) either X is making an 
insincere statement or (b) X cannot do A in accordance with 
moral principle P in the relevant circtamstance at time t^ , 
The case (a) arises when doing A in accordance with moral 
principle P is thou^t to be within X*s power in the 
circxamstance at time t^ but even then X does not do A, The 
case (b) arises when X sincerely accepts he ought to act on 
moral principle P but fails to carry the prescription of 
*ou^t* into effect in the relevant circiamstance at time t^ 
because of some physical or non-physical hindrances. The case 
(b) is quite consistent vath the acceptance of moral principle 
because of two reasons: Firstly, when X says he cannot do 
action A in accordance with moral principle P in the a?elevant 
circumstance at time t^, he does not use the term ’cannot* 
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in the sense of *caiitiot’ of ability but instead he uses the 
term ‘cannot* in the sense of ‘cannot* of success (or failure). 
The ‘cannot’ of success (or failure) is consistent with ‘ought* 
because the 'can* of success is not implicativsly related with 
*ou^t* as we have explained in the foregoing section. Hence, 

X can (luite consistently say in the same breath that he 
sincerely accepts that he ou^t to act in acco 3 ?dance with moral 
principle P but he cannot do action A in accordance with P in 
the relevant circumstance at time t^ without committing 
any inconsistency. If any contrary argument is given in the 
following form, it would be considered as a fallacious argument: 

1 , If S sincerely accepts that he ou^t to act in accordance 
with moral principle P, in the relevant circumstaices, 
then he can do in accordance with moral principle P in the 
relevant circumstances (the term 'can* here refers to *can* 
of ability), 

2. X cannot do action A in accordance with moral principle P, 
in the relevant circumstance at time t^ (the term 
'cannot* here refers to 'cannot* of success). 

5. Therefore, it is not the case that he ou^t to act in 
accordance with moral principle P, in this or the other 
relevant circumstances. 

The term ‘cannot' of success is not only consistent with 
'ought* but it is also consistent with 'can* of ability. Wien 
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X says that he cannot do action A in accordance with moral 
principle P in the relevant circumstance at time t^, he does 
not assert that he cannot do action A in accordance with moral 
principle P in any relevant circumstances hut instead he says 
he is failing to bring into effect action A in accordance with 
moral principle P in the relevant circumstance at time t^» 
This is what follows from his statement *he cannot perform 
action A in accordance with moral principle P in the relevant 
circumstance at time t^*. It implies that X can quite 
consistently say in the same breath that he cannot do action A 
in accordance with moral principle P in the relevant 
circumstance at time t^, but he can do action A in accordance 
with moral principle P in other relevant circumstances without 
committing any fallacy. 

Secondly, when X uses the term ’cannot* in the statement 
that he cannot do action A in accordance with moral principle 
P in the relevant circumstance at time t^ , he does not use 
the term ’cannot* in the sense of 'will not', that is, he does 
not assert that he vill not do action A in accordance with 
moral principle P in the relevant circumstance at time t^ , 
nor he says that he will not do action A in accordance with 
moral principle P in any relevant circumstances but instead 
he says that he is failing to bring into effect action A in 
accordance with moral principle P in the relevant circumstance 
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at time t^ , It implies that he can quite consistently say 
that he cannot do action A in accordance vdth moral principle 
P in the relevant circumstance at time t-j but could have 
done action A if he had overcome certain difficulties or he 

do action A in accordance with moral principle P in other 
relevant circumstances getting over the difficulties involved. 
Hence, the case (b) is quite consistently possible. But such 
case has to be explained with some justifying reason/s. 

Because the use of the term ’cannot* in the statement *1 cannot 
do action A in accordance with moral principle P in the 
relevant circumstance at time t^ * contextually opens the 
question of Why? which X must answer by offering some 
justifying reason/s to make his statement consistent and 
intelligible. 

It is quite possible for X that he may fail in giving 
some justifying reason/s to make his assertion "I sincerely 
accept I ought to act in accordance with moral principle P 
but I cannot do action A in accordance with moral principle P 
in the relevant circumstance at time t^" consistent 
meaningful* But such a case would not constitute any counter 
example* Inability to giving reason is entirely different 
from denying to do accordingly in the relevant 
circumstances. In the former case the prescription of ’ought* 
is not negated while in the latter case the prescription is 
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negated. Hence, X can meaningfully say that he sincerely 
accepts that he ou^t to act in accordance with moral principle 
P in the relevant circumstance at time t^ hut he does know 
why he is failing in doing action A in the relevant circumstance 
at time t^ without committing fallacy of any sort. This 
answer may heg the <iuestiou: How can you judge whether X is 
really unable to give justifying reason or he is telling a 
lie? Of course, this is a difficult task, but for those 
persons who do not have practical experiences or skills. A 
lay man may not be able to judge i/hether X is telling a lie 
or he is, in fact, ^mable to give justifying reason but 
practically an expert can judge very easily whether X is 
telling a lie or not. All that is required to judge is 
practical experiences and skill; nothing else. But this is a 
philosophically uninteresting situation. VJe have only to 
assume that there are veridical reports of genuine practical 
difficulties. What is at best possible is to see whether such 
difficulties do in fact arise in practical situation, however 
rare they may be. 

We may, thus, conclude that prescriptivity is an 
essential feature of moral principle which any principle to 
be a moral principle must satisfy. But this is only a necessary 
not a sufficient condition of moral principle because this does 
not alone make a principle a moral one. There are other 
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prxnciples i,e. social, legal, religious etc. which are 
prescriptive but are non-moral ones. For example, » Mo one 
should smoke in railway compartments » is a prescriptive 
principle in its nature in the sense that it gives the 
direction not to smoke to those persons who are in such a 
compartment. If he is smoking, the principle guides him to 
stop smoking and if he is not smoking and wants to smoke then 
the principle guides him not to start smoking. But this is 
not a moral principle. Hence, morality implies prescript ivity 
but pre scrip tivity does not imply morality. Further, it is a 
mistake if it is thou^t that pre script ivity along with 
universalizability distinguishes, as Hare held , moral principles 
from non-moral principles. These features do not distinguish 
moral principles because social, legal or religious principles 
also do have these features but ttey are non-moral principles. 
Hence, morality implies prescriptivity and universalizability 
but prescriptivity and universalizability together do not imply 
morality. 


* R.M. Hare, Freedom and Reason , Oxford University Press 

(1965) p. 30 ff. 
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Sanction 

We ha-ve seen in the preceding chapter that moral 
principles are action-gaiding. They enjoin some action upon 
those who sincerely accept them (either in one’s own case or 
in the case of others, provided there are no relevant 
differences between them), i*e,, to do something or to effect 
certain changes in the states of affair in certain kind of 
circumstances. But at the same time we have also seen that 
this is not a peculiar characteristic of moral principles 
because this characteristic being an essential one for the 
principles of action or conduct in general, is invariably 
found in all uses of the principles of action/conduct i.e. 
legal, social, religious etc.. Nor we can say that both 
prescriptivity and universalizability together differentiate 
moral principles from other kinds of principles because social, 
legal and religious principles are not only prescriptive but 
are also universal in their nature being one of the species of 
'principle* as we have seen in the first and the second chapters. 
Hence let us further enquire if there are some other features 
which can enable us to differentiate moral principles from other 
sorts of piunciples. 

Supposing that X sincerely accepts that P is a moral 
principle for him, what does this imply? Does it not imply 
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■fehat X does sanction P? Surely it does# When X sincerely 
asserts that P is a moral principle for him then thereby it 
implies that X also sanctions P as a geimaine moral principle 
for him (the term ’sanction* here refers to ’approval*)# fhis 
follows from the use of *moral principle* itself. Without 
’sanction* the acceptance of moral principle cannot be affected* 
If X says th3’t he does not sanction P as a moral principle for 
him then thereby it would imply that he does not sincerely 
accept P is a genuine moral principle at all or the principle 
which he accepts as a moral principle is not a genuine moral 
principle at all. This follows from the use of P itself. If 
X does not accept this, that is, if he says that he sincerely 
accepts that P is a moral principle for him but he does not 
section P as a genuine moral principle for him then thereby 
it would imply that he makes an inconsistent statement and 
misuses the term ’moral principle*. Refusal to accept the 
’ sanction* being contrary to what is implied by the use of 
moral principle makes the application of P as a moral priiKsiple 
logically impossible. It follows that there is an implicative 
relation between moral principle, and its sanction because the 
concept of moral principle always involves the concept of 


* The term ’sanction’ (v), here is used only in the sense of 
*to countenance*, 'to enforce* or *to approve with one’s 
own authority* and not primarily in the sense in which 
Benth^ and Mill have spoke of the 'sanctions*. 
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sanction wherever it is applied. Without ’sanction* the 
genuine use of moral principle becomes impossible. Hence Z*s 
meaningful acceptance of P as a moral principle for hint 
necessarily commits him to accept that he also sanctions P. 

Z*s acceptance of P as a genuine moral principle does 
not only commit him to accept that he sanctions P when he 
accopts P in his own case but P also commits biTn to accept 
that he sanctions P when he sincerely prescribes P as a moral 
principle to other persons of the society or the community, 
fhe reason being the same that without * sanction* the use of 
moral principle cannot be affected. If X says that he does 
not sanction P then thereby it would imply that he does not 
sincerely prescribe P as a moral principle to other persons of 
the society or the principle P which he prescribes to other 
persons of the society is not a genuine moral principle at all. 
This follows from the very use of^moral principle itself* If 
X holds a different view, that is, if he says that he sincerely 
prescribes P as a genuine moral principle to other persons of 
the society but he does not sanction P £© a moral principle 
then thereby it would imply that he makes an inconsistent 
statement and misuses tbs term ‘moral ju*inciple** Itenial of 
the sanction makes the prescription of P as a moral principle 
to other persons of the society logically impossible. It 
implies that the use of the concept of moral principle d<^s 
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not only involve the concept of sanction in it when it is 
applied in one*s own case, hut it also involves the concept 
of sanction in it when it is applied in the case of other 
persons of the society, ifence X*s meaningful prescription of 
P as a moral principle to other persons of the society 
necessarily comniits him to accept that he also sanctions P, 

But this point should he taken into consideration that 
when X sincerely accepts and prescribes P as a genuine moral 
principle in his own case and in the case of others Ik is not 
thereby necessarily committed to get his accepted moral 
principle sanctioned hy other persons of the society. This is 

f 

quite compatible with the very meaning or use of 'moral principle 
itself* Because without ’erternal sanction* the use of "'moral 
principle is quite intelligible. X can quite consistently ac^ 
intelligibly assert in the same breath that P is a moral 
principle for him or the other persons of the society without 
getting P sanctioned hy other persons of the society. Of 
course, practically it may he required that X should get his 
accepted moral principle P sanctioned hy other persons of the 
society or the community. But this is only a contingent 
condition of a moral principle. This is not a necessary 
condition of a moral principle in:this sense because it does 
not necessarily follow from the concept of moral principle* 
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JPurther, let us assume that X sincerely sanctions P as 
a moral principle for him. Nov/ the moment X sincerely 
sanctions P as a moral principle for him, he is thereby 
committed to obey his sanctioned piinciple P in the relevant 
circumstances. This follows from the use of ’sanction* in the 
case of moral principle. Without ’obeying', the use of 
’sanction’ becomes unintelligible and inapplicable# In other 
words, the use of sanction does hot carry sense unless what is 
sanctioned is obeyed. If X intentionally and without any 
overriding reason, violates P then thereby it would imply that 
he does not sanction P as a moral principle for him at all. 
Violation of the principle negates the sanction of the 
principle. If X makes a contrary claim, that is, if he says 
that he sincerely sanctions P as a moral principle for him 
but he ought to violate P in the relevant circumstances or 
it is not the case that he ought to obey his sanctioned 
principle P in the relevant circumstances, then thereby it 
would imply that he makes an inconsistent statement and misuses 
the term ’sanction’ in the case of moral principle. Penial of 
the resolution to obey P, being contrary to what is implied by 
the nature of moral principle, makes the sanction of P as a 
moral principle logically impossible* 

Z* s sanction of P as a moral principle does not only 
bind him to obey P in the relevant circumstances when he 
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sanctions P in one's ovoa. case but P also binds bim to accept 
til at be advises other persons to obey the principle P in the 
relevant circumstances iifhen he sanctions P as a moral principle 
in case of other persons of the society or the community. This 
follows from the use of 'sanction* in the case of moral 
principle. If X advises other persons of the society to 
violate the principle P in the relevant circumstances then 
thereby it would imply that he does not sanction P as a moral 
principle for other per sons of the society at all. Because 
deliberate violation of the principle negates the sanction of 
the principle. If 1 mates a contrary claim, that is, if be 
says that he sincerely sanctions P as a moral principle for 
other persons of the society but they ought to violate P in 
the relevant circmstances then thereby it would imply that 
he makes an inconsistent statement and misuses the term 
'sanction ' in the case of moral principle. Mvice to disobey 
the principle P makes tie sanction of P as a genuine moral 
principle for other persons of the society logically impossible. 
It means that there is an implicative relation between moral 
principle's sanction and its obeying since the concept erf the 
former always involves the concept of the latter in it. Thus 
X* s sanction of P as a genuine moral principle for himself 
or the other persons of the society necessarily binds him to 
accept that he or other persons of the society ought to obey P 
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in relevant circumstances. 

Prom the foregoing analysis it thus becomes clear that 
it is the nature of moral principles that whenever someone 
accepts them, he also at the same time approves them, fhe 
agent is not only thereby committed to sanction them but also 
thereby committed not to violate or advise others to violate 
them in the relevant circumstances, 

how the question arises: What is the source of sanction? 
Or what is the authority behind the sanction? Or who is the 
authority from which the sanction attached to moral principle 
proceeds? 

The source or the authority from v/hich the sanction 
attached to moral principle proceeds is the individual’s own 
conscience. The term ’conscience* signifies the notions or 
the sense of right and wrong which the individual acquires from 
the process of 2?easoning, environment, subjective attitudes, 
experiences etc,. These notions develop over a long period 
since childhood, not in a day or two. In the process of 
development sometimes it happens that what his conscience 
sanctions at time t^, the same thing it may or may not sanction 
at time t2* Such cases are found when the individual does not 
take all the possible considerations into account at the time 
of sanction or leaves some relevant factors out of consideration 
due to lack of knowledge or because of some other obstacles. 
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Or else, it may be due to some significant change in one’s 
views or attitudes. But such cases do not constitute any 
counter example, because in each case what is accepted as a 
moral principle is always sanctioned by his conscience at a 
particular time. Hence, the sense in which we are using the 
term ’ conscience ' should not be confused with the following 
senses in which it may be applied or has been applied by some 
philosophers: 

(i) The voice of God that tells us what is ri^t and what 
is wrong, 

(ii) The additional eye which directly perceives what is 
right and what is wrong, 

(iii) The intellect as the faculty of forming judgements about 
right and wrong in individual acts. 

(iv) The process of reasoning that the intellect goes through 
to reach the judgement of right and wrong. 

(v) The judgement of right and wrong itself which results 
from the process of reasoning. 

(vi) The feeling of approval or disapproval caused by 
psychological factors, 

■ ■ - '■ 

-All these various senses of conscience, taken singly 
do not signify the correct use of the term ’conscience*. They 
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have each been mistaken, in one way or the other, for 
conscienoe* One thing should he clear that there has been 
some divergence of views regarding the nature of conscience 
as the authority of sanction attached to moral principle# But 
what nas not been denied is the fact that there must be some 
authority to support and sanction the moral principle. 

The individual's conscience does not only sanction 

moral principle, but it also binds or puts pressure upon hl-m 

to govern his conduct accordin^y in the relevant circumstances, 

since the force or the pressure which enforces bi -m to feel 

that he is under obligation to obey the principle proceeds from 

his conscience# That is why moral principle is often called 

self-imposed principle and its sanction is called inteimal, not 

external# V/hen he infringes what he imposes upon him or acts 

contrary to his own moral principles, he feels guilt, remorses 

* 

shame, regret and uneasiness. Such sorts of feelings he 
expresses by making statements like *I infringed my own 
(sanctioned) principle', *I did not do what was morally req.uxred 
of me, 'I have performed amorally wrong action*, *I acted 
contrary to my own principle' and so on. But when he obeys his 


Guilt, remorse, shame, regret and uneasiness all these 
are a kind of moral punishments or penalties which are 
issued by his conscience when he does not act what he 
thinks he ought to do or does act contrary to his own 
aanationed moral principle. 
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saaictioned principle, he feels happiness and. saiisf aciion^T 
These feelings he expresses by making the statements 
like »I obeyed my (sanctioned) moral principle*, *I did what 
I thougiit I ought to do*, *l have put my moral principles into 
practice* and so on. These negative and positive psychological 
features attached to moral principles enforce the individual 
to obey the principles in the relevant circumstance. Besides 
internal pressures, external pressures also contingently work 
upon him. When he does not act according to, or acts contrary 
to, what he prescribes to other persons of the society or the 
community, he invites hostility, contempt, \nifriendliness, 
hatred etc. from them. But when he acts what he prescribes to 
them, he gets love, affection, respect, assistance and 
commendation in various forms from them. These external 
negative and positive features attached to moral principles 
enforce the prescriber to obey the prescribed principles in 
the relevant circumstances. 

Two points should be taken into account. The first one 
is that positive and negative features vary in degree because 
the pressure attached to moral principles vary in degree. 

Some moral principles are sanctioned strongly Qnd some moral 

* Happiness and satisfaction are a kind of moral rew^ds 
which are issued by iiis conscience when he obeys ^s 
principles or acts against what is morally justifiable. 
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principles are sanctioned with, relatively lesser force. 

Because of this, when they are obeyed and disobeyed in a 
particular relevant circumstance, they arouse more or less 
positive and negative psychological feelings in him. How 
strongly they will arouse such feelings solely depends upon 
the pressure attached to them for Tidiich we cannot give any 
statistical account. The second point is that the individual 
feels guilt, remorse, shame, regret and uneasiness only when 
he himself infringes his own sanctioned principles not in 
the case when they are infringed upon by other persons of the 
society to whom the prescription of moral principle is 
directed. The reason being that he himself does not infrin^ 
upon his prescribed moral primiples but they are infringed 
upon by other persons of the society. 

The sanction attached to moral principle does not 
necessarily exclude the individual’s subjective attitudes like 
desires and wants-because the source from xdiich the sanstion 
proceeds is his own conscience and conscience, as we said, is 
partly derived from his own subjective attitudes. 4nd if 
conscience is partly derived from his subjective attitudes 
then the sanction which proceeds from it will also implicitly 
or explicitly include his subjective attitudes. This is ti^ 
reason why he also desires and wants what his conscience 
sanctions for himself as well as for other persons of the 
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society or the community, 

Non~moral principles are also sanctioned hut the way 
they are sanctioned differs from how moral principles are. 

Legal principles are sanctioned hy the legal authorities 
independent of the individuals* principles and attitudes and 
are imposed upon them hy those persons who represent the 
government of the society with the help of physical forces 
i,e. police and military etc,. When someone infringes upon 
legal principles he is required to undergo physical and 
non-physical tortures which are given hy the authorized 
representatives of the state, according to well-defined 
principles. If he obeys the legal principles he enjoys 
certain rights and previleges under the protection of the 
government. Thus, legal principles are sanctioned ami imposed 
hy the external authorities of the government of the country 
independent of the individuals’ principles. 

Social principles are also sanctioned and imposed hy 
the external authorities. Of course, they are not well-defined 
principles as we find in the case of legal principles hut the 
way they are sanctioned does not differ from legal principles. 

The recognised authority of the society or the community 
sanctions social principles often independent of the individual’s 
approvals or disapprovals and imposes such principles upon 
them with the help of community pressure. The person x^rho 
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infringes upon social principles invites hostility, contempt:, 
disfavour, hatred, unfriendliness, withdrawal of important 
services and sometimes in traditional society, even expulsion 
from the society or the community. If he obeys social 
principles he gets respect, love, friendship, affection, 
help, services etc. in various ways from the people of his 
commxmity. These positive and negative features attached to 
social principles enforce the individuals to obey the 
principles. Thus, social principles are also sanctioned and 
imposed by the external authority. 

Religious principles are saictioned and imposed by 
the religious authority, i.e, God, It is believed that when 
the person infringes upon religious principles, he gets 
physical and non-physical tortures in the present or the 
future life or in both the periods of life. if he obeys 

religious principles he gets good fortunes, kardness, favours 
etc. from God, This kind of negative and positive pressures 
attached to religious principles bind the individuals of 
a religious community to obey the principles. Thus we see 
that the sanctions attached to legal, social and religious 
principles are extemal in the sense that they proceed from 
external authorities. While in case of moral principles, as 
we have already explained, “the sanction proceeds from the 
individual’s own conscience, not from external authorities. 
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The individual himself sanctions ani imposes moral principle 
upon him without external enforcement. In this respect moral 
principles differ from non-moral principles. 

We may, thus, conclude that the sanction feature is 
an essential feature of moral principle which any principle 
to he a moral principle must satisfy. But this is not a 
sufficient condition of moral principle. It does not alone 
make a principle a moral principle. There are principles 
which are intelligibly sanctioned hut they are not moral 
principles at all, for example, we may sanction 'One shoxild 
keep sufficient petrol in one's car while going on a long 
journey* as a principle hut thereby it does not follow that 
because we sanction 'One should keep sufficient petrol in 
one’s car while going on a long journey* as a principle, 
therefore this is a moral principle. Hence, it is logically 
correct to say that morality implies sanction hut it is 
logically incorrect to say that sanction also implies morality. 
It woxald he an obvious mistake if someone defines 'morality* 
in terms of 'sanction*. 



CHAPTER ? 


Autonomy 

We have seen in the previous chapter (I?) that it is 
the nature of moral principles that they are sanctioned and 
imposed by the individual upon himself without external 
enforcement of any sort. But we have also seen in the same 
chapter that the sanction is only a necessary, not a sufficient 
condition of moral principle, because it does not along render 
a principle a moral principle. Besides sanction, the other 
features like universalizability and prescriptivity are also 
necessarily required. It would be absurd if we were to hold 
that non-moral principles are alw^s those which are devoid 
of any sanction. They too are sometimes sanctioned principles 
but the way they are sanctioned differ from the way moral 
principles are. Non-moral principles are sanctioned by the 
external authority while moral principles as we have already 
seen, are sanctioned by the internal authority of the 
individual. Besides sanction, let us find out some other 
feature which can help us to differentiate moral principles 
from other kinds of principles in a more adequate way. 

Let us suppose that X sincerely accepts that P is a 
genuine moral principle for him. What does this imply? Does 
this imply that P is dependent on any particular system of 
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principles of the society or the comiamiity iidiich may he 
prevalent during any given period of time and which may he 
determined or authorised hy some external authority i.e. 
imposed either hy the government or hy the community? 

Definitely not. When Z sincerely says that he sanctions P 
as a moral principle for himself, then thereby it implies that 
the principle P which he sanctions in his own case is autonomous 
(or independent) of any particular system of principles of the 
society or the community. This follows from the very nature 
of moral principle itself. Without 'autonomy* the application 

i 

i 

of moral principle cannot come into effect. Whenever the 

concept of moral principle is applied, it’s use always 

presupposes (or involves) the autonomy of the principle. It 

may, however, he noted here that the term ’the principles of | 

society* has a broader application. It is not only confined 

to the conventions, customs and politico- legal principles 

but also includes the principles of religion or any other 

principles of this kind prevailing in the society in any ; 

given period of time. All these are obviously determined or : 

authorised hy some external authority imposed hy tjhe government, 

hy the community or hy God, If Z says that the principle P s 

■ , , , ■ ... "■ i 

which he accepts as a genuine moral principle is not autonomous 
in its nature hut it is one of the principles of a particular 

! 

system of principles of society, then thereby it would imply ^ 

■ f 
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that P is not a moral principle at all hut, instead, P is a 
principle of the society, Non-acceptance of the autonomy of 
P negates the acceptance of P as a genuine moral principle. 

How can a moral principle ^ moral principle he only the 
part of a particular system of principles of the society whose 
principles are not necessarily moral one? If X, on the 
contrary, says that he sincerely accepts P as a moral principle 
for him to do certain kinds of actions hut P is not autonomous 
in its nature, then thereby it would imply that he mafces an 
inconsistent statement and misuses the term ’moral principle'. 
Denial of the autonomy of P, being contrary to what is implied 
by the concept of moral principle makes the use of P as a 
genuine moral principle impossible. It implies that there is 
an implicative (in logical sense) relation between moral 
principle and its autonomy because the use of the former always 
involves the concept of the latter in it which makes the 
application of moral principle intelligible and meaningful. 

To say otherwise is to make the use of moral principle 
impossible. Hence X’s acceptance of P as amoral principle 
in his own case necessarily commits him to accept that P is 
autonomous in its nature also, that is, P is not a part of any 
particular system of principles of the society or the c omm u n ity. 

X’s acceptance of P as a genuine moral principle does 
not only commit him to accept that P is autonomous in its 
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nature but the use of P also commits him to accept that P is 
autonomous in its nature when he prescribes or directs P as 
a genuine moral principle for other persons of the society or 
the community. The reason being the same that the use of 
the concept of moral principle always involTes the autonomy of 
the principle. This also similarly follows from the irery 
meaning of moral principle itself. If X says that the principle 
P which he prescribes as a moral principle to other persons of 
the society is not autonomous in its nature but instead is a 
part of a particular system of principles of the society, then 
thereby it woiild imply that the principle P which he prescribes 
to other persons of the society is not a genuine moral principle 
at all, but instead is a principle of the society without 
necessarily being a moral one. Denial of the autonomy of P 
negates the prescription of P as a genuine moral principle to 
other persons of the society in the same way as it is the case 
in respect to oneself. If X, on the other hand, says that he 
sincerely prescribes P as a genuine moral principle to other 
persons of the society but P is not, in fact, autonomous in 
its nature, then thereby it would imply that he makes an 
inconsistent statement and misuses the term 'moral principle*. 
Negation of the autonomy, being contrary to what is implied 
by the use of moral principle, makes the prescription of P as 
a genuine moral principle to other persons of the society 
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impossilDle in the same manner as it was shown to be impossible 
for someone to accept a moral principle vfcich is not autonomous, 
i,e» which is not independent of extraneous authority. It 
implies that the concept of moral principle does not only 
involve the concept of autonomy when it is used in one*s own 
case but it also involves the concept of autonomy when it is 
used in the case of other persons of the society. Hence X*s 
meaningful prescription of P as a moral principle to other 
persons of the society necessarily commits biTn to accept that 
P is autonomous in its nature. 

Prom the above analysis it thus becomes clear that it 
is the nature of moral principles that they are independent 
(or autonomous) of any particular system of the principles of 
the society or the community which may be prevalent during 
any given period of time and which may be determined or 
authorised by some external authority i.e. imposed either by 
the government or by the community. 

Since moral principles are independent of any particular 
system of principles of the society or tte community, they 
are neither justifiable with reference to them nor they are 
derivable from them. Moral principles are not jiistifiable 
with reference to any particular system of principles of the 
society or the community, because the principles oj. society 
or community are not necessarily moral ones. If th^y are 
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themselves not moral principles then they cannot be the 
justifying principles for moral ones, Por the justification 
of moral principles it is necessary that the principle with 
reference to which moral principles are justified must be 
itself moral, if a principle is not a moral one in its nature 
then it cannot be the justifying principle for moral principles. 
Since, as a matter of fact, the principles of society or 
community are not themselves necessarily moral by virtue of 
being what they are, moral principles are not justifiable with 
reference to the principles of society. Whether non~moral 
principles are justifiable with reference to moral principles 
or not is a different question and this we will not discuss 
here because it is not important in the present context. Moral 
principles are not derivable from the principles of society 
or community for the reason that the principles of society or 
community are not necessarily moral ones. And if they are 
not themselves moral then moral principles cannot be derived 
from them. J'or the derivability of moral principles it is 
essential that the principle from vdiich moral principles are 
derived must be moral one. If the fundamental principle is 
itself non-moral then the derivability of moral principles 
logically becomes impossible. And since, as matter of fact, 
the principles of society are not necessarily moral, moral 
principles are not derivable from them. Of course, it is 
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true that many times we accept and prescribe ti^ principles 
of society as morally justifiable principles for ourselves as 
well as for other persons of the society for doing certain 
kind of actions in certain kind of circumstances. But such 
cases do not allow us to say that we derive moral principles 
from the principles of society. In such cases we do not, in 
fact, derive moral principles from the principles of society 
but, instead, what we do is that we critically examine the 
principles of society from moral point of view and when we 
find them morally justifiable, that is, in accordance with 
our moral principles, then we accept ani prescribe them to 
other persons of the society as morally justifiable principles. 
Hence, when we accept and prescribe the principles of society 
in the moral context we do not accept and prescribe them on 
the ground that they are the principles of society. We accept 
and prescribe them on the ground that they are morally 
justifiable principles. 

When X sincerely accepts that P is a moral prir»iple, 
he is not thereby only committed to accept that P is 
independent of any partictilar system of the priniples of 
society or community but he is also thereby committed to 
accept that he himself deteimiines, authorizes and imposes P 
upon himself to govern his conduct accordingly in tte relevant 
circumstances without external enforcement of any kind. The 
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consequent logically follows from the antecedent because moral 
principles are self detemined and self-imposed principles 
of action and such principles of action by their nature 
implicitly or explicitly inv^olve the autonomy of the individual, 
that is, his independent determination, acceptance, authorization 
and imposition of the principle upon himself to govern his 
Conduct accordingly in the relevant circmstances. It implies 
that acting on moral principle necessarily presupposes the 
autonomy of the individual. But the individual who accepts 
moral principles would be called an autonomous individual only 
if he himself determines, authorizes and imposes the principle 
upon himself without external enforcement. If X does not do 
so, then he will not be called an mitonomous individual nor 
his acting on the principle will be called an autonomous act, 

-And if his acting on the principle is not autonomous then he 
does not act morally at all. This follows from our criteria 
of application of moral principle itself. Hence, if X says 
that he does not autonomously determine, authorize ard. impose 
P upon himself but P is determined, authorized and imposed 
upon himself by the external authority then thereby it would 
imply that he does not act morally at all because acting on 
moral principle always presupposes the autonomy of the 
individual who accepts the principle. If X does not accept 
this view and claims that he sincerely accepts P as amoral 
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principle for him hut he himself does not autonomously 
detemine, authorize and impose P upon himself hut P is 
determined., authorized and imposed hy some external authority 
then thereby it would imply that he makes an inconsistent 
statement and misuses the term ’moral principle'. Penial of 
one's autonomy, being contrary to what is implied hy the 
concept of moral principle, makes the acceptance of P as a 
moral principle logically impossible. It implies that the 
application of moral principle always presupposes the autonomy 
of the individual who applies the principle in acelevant 
circumstances. Hence^, X's meaningful acceptance of P as a 
genuine moral principle necessarily commits him to accept 
that he himself determines authorizes and imposes P upon 
himself without external enforcement of any sort. 

X's acceptance of P as a moral principle does not only 
co mmi t him to accept that he autonomously determines, 
authorizes and imposes P upon himself without external 
enforcement of any sort when he accepts P in one's oxm case, 
hut P also commits him to accept that he autonomously determines 
and authorizes P as a moral principle when he prescribes P to 
other persons of the society or the community. Por the same 
reason the use of the concept of moral principle always 
implicitly or explicitly involves the autonomy of the individual 
for those who prescribe the principle as well for those to whom 
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the prescription is given. If Z says that he does not 
autonomously prescribe P as a moral principle to other persons 
of the society or the community but he prescribes P to other 
persons of the society or the community under the enforcement 
of the external authority then thereby it would imply that 
the principle P which he prescribes to other persons of the 
society or the commxmity is not a moral principle at all, but 
instead is a principle of the society or the community. Phis 
does follow from whatever we have said concerning the nature 
of moral principle itself. Rejection of the autonomy of the 
prescriber negates the fact of morally prescribing P as a 
moral principle to other persons of the society. The 
prescriber in that case, would not prescribe what he thinks 
is morally justifiable principle for other persons of the 
society but instead he would prescribe what the external 
authority enforces upon him to prescribe. If X, on the 
contrary, says that he sincerely prescribes P as a moral 
principle to other persons of the society but he bins elf does 
not deteimine, and authorize P as a moral priniple to other 
persons of the society then thereby it would imply that he 
makes an inconsistent statement and misuses the term *moral 
principle*. In such statement X does not only misuse the 
term *moral principle* but he also misuses the term ‘prescribe* 
in moral context. This follows from the very meaning of the 





phras© *He preseribesVl prescribe *, For, denial of the 
autonomy of the prescriber, being contrary to what is implied 
by the nature of moral principle, makes the prescription of 
P as a moral principle to other persons of the society or tte 
community logically impossible. It implies that the use of 
moral principle does not only involve the autonoEQif of the 
individual when he accepts the principle in one’s own case but 
it also involves the autonomy of the individual when he 
prescn'ibes moral principle in case of other persons of the 
society or the community. Hence X’s genuine prescription of 
P as a moral principle to other persons of the society 
necessarily coraaits him to accept that he autonomously 
prescribes P as a moral principle to other persons of the 
society without external enforcement of any sort, 

Two points, however, stani in need of seme clarification. 
The first one is that the autonomy of moral principle is 
different from the autonomy of the individual who accepts the 
principle. When we say that moral principles are autonomous 
in nature we mean that ttey are iixlepenient of any particular 
system of principles of the society or the community which 
may be prev^ent during any given period of time and which 
may be determined or authorized by some external authority 
imposed either by tte government or by the community. But 
when we say that the iniividual vdio accepts moral principle is 
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an autonomons individual we mean that he himself determines, 
authorizes ani imposes moral principle upon himself to 
govem his conduct accordingly in the relevant circumstances 
without the external constraint. Both the senses of ‘autonomous* 
are logically connected with moral principle hut in different 
ways* Hence, these two senses of ‘autonomous* should not he 
confused, 

fhe second point is that when we say that the individual, 
who accepts moral principle autonomously determines, authorizes 
and imposes moral priixjiple upon himself we do not mean that 
he determines, authorizes and imposes moral principle upon 
himself indeijeMent of his subjective attitudes, preferences, 
material conditions etc*. We mean only that he himself 
determines, authorizes and imposes moral principle upon himself 
without external constraint of aj^ kind (physical or non- 
physical), Hence, there is a difference in these two ways of 
talking about the autonomy of the moral agent. If this 
difference is overlooked some confusions are likely to, occur • 
That is, it is not one and the same thing to hold that the 
moral principles are determined, authorized and imposed not 
independent of the individual’s subjective attitudes and 
preferences and to say that moral principles need be iniepei^ent 
of iniividual’s subjective attitudes and preferences. In fact, 
moral principles are not independent of 1die individual’s 
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at'fci'tudes and preferences because the source from which the 
determination, authorization and imposition of moral principles 
proceed is the individual * s own ‘conscience* and the individual's 
conscience does not excliiie iiis subjective attitudes and 
preferences as we ha^^e already explained in the chapter on 
‘Sanction*. Hence, when we say that moral principles are 
autonomously determined, authorized and imposed by the 
individual himself we do not say that he determines, etherizes 
and imposes moral principle upon him self independent of his 
subjective attitudes and preferences. 

We may, thus, conclude that the feature of 'autonomy* 
is an essential feature of moral principle which any principle 
to be a moral principle must satisfy. Rzt this is not a 
sufficient condition of moral principle because this alone 
does not make a principle a moral principle, fhere are 
principles vdiich may be said to be legitimately autonomous 
principle in nature but they are non-moral. For example, 

'When \je are in need, we should ask for help, but we should 
never help another person when he is in need* is an autonomous 
principle which X may accept as his guiding principle but this 
is not a moral principle. This principle does not satisfy 
other conditions of moral principle i.e. universalizability. 
Hence, morality necessarily implies autonomy but autoncmay does 
not imply morality. It implies that morality is not absolutely 
definable in terms of its autonomous character. 



CHAPTER YI 


Content 


In the preceding chapter we have said that it is the 
nature of moral priniples that they are iMependent of any 
particular system of priniples of the society or the ccanmunity 
which may be prevalent during any given period of time and 
which may be determined and authorized by some exteimal 
authority, i.e. imposed either by the government or by the 
community. But we have also seen in the same chapter that 
the autonomy feature is only an essential but not a sufficient 
condition of moral principle because it alone does not make 
a principle a moral principle. Besides autonomy, other 
features like universalizability, preseriptivity and sanction 
are also required at the saae time for a principle to be a 
moral one (as we have seen in the earlier chapters). But 
while discussing autonomy of moral principles we saw that 
it is their nature that they preserve the autonomy of the 
individual, that is, they are autonomously determined, 
authorized and imposed by the individual upon himself, without 
any external constraint. This characteristic we do not find 
in most non-moral principles. Unlike moral principles they 
are generally, though aot necessarily always, determined acd 
authorized by the external authority and imposed upon the 
individuals of the society irrespective of their choices and 
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preferences. In this respect we csn legitimately say that 
moral principles differ in this respect from most of the non- 
moral principles, ilthou^ the autonomy of individual 
distinguishes moral principles from many a nonnaoral principle 
very clearly, yet in order to make the distinction sharper, 
let us find out some other feature so that ws may understand 
tbs nature of moral principles more lucidly and may distinguish 
them from non-moral principles with greater ease. 

Suppose , Z sincerely accepts that the P is a genuine 
moral principle for him (to do actions of kind A in the 
circumstances of kiM C). What more, besides what has alre^y 
been discussed, does this imply? Poes this imply that P is 
without any content? Surely not. When Z asserts that P is a 
genuine moral principle for him, then thereby it implies that 
P has some content in it ^ich coi^titutes a reason for Z to 
say that P is a genuine moral principle for him. Thus, without 
* content* the application of the concept of moral principle 
becomes impossible. In other words, without ’content’ the 
use of moral principle cannot be affected. Z can neither 
universalize nor prescribe nor even sanction P a moral 
principle unless P does have s one content in it. Prom practical 
point of view, what is universalized, prescribed and sanctioned 
is the content of moral principle (the term ’content* here 
signifies human well-being, welfare, interest, advantage, good. 
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'liappiness’ etc.). If X says that P does not ha?e content of 
any sort in it then thereby it would imply that the principle 
P which II he accepts as a genuine moral principle for Mm is 
not a mor^ principle at all. If, as we haro already discussed, 
moral principles are principles of action and they enjoin 
upon the agent himself or the addressee or both, seme . action 
in a given situation, it must have some content which would 
constitute the direct aim or purpose of performing the action, 
i.e. some change in the state of affairs which is visualized 
and prescribed, Therefore, denial of the content, makes the 
acceptance and application of P as a moral principle impossible. 
It implies that there is an implicative relation l»tween 
moral principle and its content becac^e the use of the concept 
of moral jEcinciple alw^s presupposes some content in it when 
it is applied. Hence, X*s acceptance of P as a moral principle 
necessarily commits him to accept that P also has content in 
it which constitutes a reason for him to say that P is a moral 
principle for Mm, 

X*s acceptance of P as a moral pMnciple does not only 
commit him to accept that P has some content in it when he 
accepts P in one's own case but P also commits him to accept 
that P has content in it when he prescribes or directs P as 
a genuine moral principle to other persons of the society or 
the community. Once again, without 'content* the prescription 
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of P as a moral pnnciple can not haire any application. It * s 
prescription always presupposes some kind of content in it 
wMch coiistitutes a reason for him to prescribe P as a genuine 
moral principle to other persons of the society. If X says 
that when he prescribes P as a genuine moral principle to 
other persons of the society, it does not have any content in 
it, then thereby it would imply that the principle P which he 
prescribes to other persons of tiK society is not a moral 
principle at all. This follows from the use of moral principle 
since the denial of the content negates the possibility of 
prescribing P as a moral priiKjiple to other persons of the 
society. If X holds the opposite view, that is, if he says 
that he sincerely prescribes P as a moral principle to other 
persons of the society but P does not have content of a^y sort 
in it, then it would thereby imply that he makes an inconsistent 
statement and mistxses the term ‘morai principle*. Refusal to 
admit the content, being contrary to what is implied by the 
prescription of moral principle, makes the prescription of P 
as a moral principle practically impossible. It implies that 
the use of moral principle does not only presuppose the concept 
of content in it when it is applied in one’s own case but it 
also presupposes the concept of content in it when it is 
directed to other persons of the society or the community- 
Hence, X*s prescription of P as a genuine moral principle to 
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other persons of the society necessarily commits hiTn to accept 
that P has content in it. 

The relation between moral principle, reason and its 
content is an implicative one, because the former always 
presupposes the concept of the latter, Por example, v/hen X 
sincerely says that R is a reason for him for saying (or 
prescribing) that P is a genuine moral principle (to do actions 
of kind A in the circumstances of kind C), then thereby it 
implies that R has some content in it on the basis of which 
X s^s that R is a reason for P. This follows from the use 
of ^reason*. Without ‘content* the use of reasons in moral 
context cannot be legitimate. If X says that R does not have 
content of ai^ sort in it, then thereby it would imply that 
he does not accept R as a genuine reason for P at all. Denial 
of the content negates the acceptance of R as a reason for P. 

If X makes a contrary claim, that is, if he says that he 
sincerely accepts R as a reason for P but R does not have 
content of any sort in it, then thereby it would imply that 
he mates an inconsistent statement and misuses the term ‘reason* . 
Denial of the content, being contrary to what is implied by tie 
use of reason, makes acceptance of R as a reason for P 
logically impossible. Thus X*s acceptance of R as a genuine 
reason for P necessarily commits him to accept that P must 
have content in it on the basis of which he says R is a reason 
for P. 
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The reason of moral principles vary because ■their 
contents vary* There is no specific content vftiich can always 
be foimd attached to specific moral principles. Their contents 
ittsy generally be found in either of these forms: (i) self- 
regarding, i,e, one’s own well-being, welfare, satisfaction, 
interests, good, happiness etc, (ii) other-regarding i*e,, 
others* well-being, welfare, satisfaction, interests, good, 
happiness etc. (iii) universal, i.e, all persons (including 
the agent’s) well-being, welfare, satisfactions, interests, 
good, happiness etc. (which is, in fact, nothing but the 
combination of (i) and (ii))* So what would be the content 
of moral principle is a purely contingent fact. But in any 
case one can accept and authorize any sort of principle as a 
genuine moral principle with reference to either of them 
without committing fallacy, for the reason that these 
various forms of content are non-fonaal and contingent, ind 
being non-formal and contingent either of them can legitimately 
be accepted as the content of moral principles, 

For example, 1 can quite consistently accept that the 
principle of Self-interest (’One ou^t to promote one’s 
interest* ) is a genuine moral principle not only for himself 
but also for other persons of the society or the community 
on the ground that it promotes one’s interest. Of course, he 
would be committing a fallacy if he says that the principle 
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of Self-interest is a moral principle onlj for biTii (i.e. he 
ought to promote his interest) hut is not a moral principle 
for other persons of the society or the community Ci*e. others 
ought not to promote their interests). If ’self-interest* 
constitutes a reason for him to justify his actions, it also 
at the same time constitutes a reason for him to approve that 
the principle of Self-interest is a moral principle for others 
(at least for those who are relevantly similar to him)* This 
follows from the use of the principle of Self-interest. (How 
it does follow from the use of the principle of Self-interest 
as a morally justifiable principle, can he easily seen in the 
light of our discussion on universalizahility in chapter II). 
But when X sincerely accepts aad prescribes that the principle 
of Self-interest is a moral principle not only for him hut is 
also a mor^ principle for other persons of the society or 
the community, he does not ccamait any fallacy. Because he 
consistently applies the principle of Self-interest in 
practice in one's own and in others' cases. Hence, merely on 
the basis of self-interest we cannot criticize and condemn X 
that he does not act in accordance with a genuine moral 
principle at all, 

X*s acting on the principle of Self-interest is also 
practically quite possible. The principle of Self-interest 
does not logically imply *One ought to promote one's interest 
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at tlie cost of otliers' i]iteres1f-;:%* or *Qne ou^t to promote 
one’s interest only, not of others’, The principle of Self- 
interest implies only this much that one ought to promote one’s 
interest. This is, of course, true that the principle of 
Self-interest does not logically imply that ’One ought to 
promote others interest*. But at least this is true that the 
principle of Self-interest does not contradict 'One ought to 
promote one’s interest hy promoting others* interest*. Hence, 

X can quite consistently promote his self-interest by promoting 
others’ interest, further, to act with reference to one’s 
own interest and thus, to attempt to achieve one’s own eni, 
is not necessarily to act at the cost of or to the disadvantage 
of anyone else. One's own interest need not be in conflict 
with that of others, 

likewise, others*^ interests, well-being, welfare, 
satisfaction, good, happiness etc., can also be the content 
of moral principles without any inconsistency. Bor example, 

X can quite consistently accept that the principle of 
Benevolent e (*One ought to promote others' interest') is a 
genuine moral principle on the ground that it promotes others' 
interest without committing any fallacy. Of course, he would 
be committing a mistake if he says that the principle of 
Benevolence is a moral principle only for other persons (or 
'Others ou^t to prcmote others' interest*) but is not a moral 
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principle for himself (i*e» ‘He ought not to promote others* 
interest’)* Obviously, ’others’ intei^st* v/hich constitutes 
a reason for Mm for prescribing that the principle of 
Benevolence is a moral principle for other persons of the 
society or the community (at least for those who are relevantly 
similar to him), also at the same time constitutes a reason 
for him to approve that the principle of Benevolence is a 
moral principle for him. fMs follows from our acceptance 
of the principle of Benevolence as a moral principle* But 
when X sincerely accepts that the principle of Benevolence is 
not only a moral principle for other persons of the society 
or the community, but is also a moral principle for himself 
he is satisfying the demand of the universalizability of 
moral principles. He quite consistently applied the principle 
of Benevolence in practice in one’s oto and in others* cases. 
Hence, others* interest also can be the content of moral 
principles . 

X’s acting on the principle of Benevolence is 
practically quite possible, The principle of Benevolence 
does not logically imply ’One ou^t to promote others* 
interest at the cost of one’s own interest* or *Qne ou^t to 
promote others’ interest only, but never one’s own interest*. 

Of oourse, this is also true that the principle of Benevolence 
does not imply ’One ought to promote one’s interest* • It 
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implies only this much that one ou^t to promote others* 
interest. But at least this is true that the principle of 
Benevolence does not contradict *0ne ou^t to promote others’ 
interest by promoting one’s own interest’. V/hen X promotes 
others* interest by promoting his own interest he may be 
acting on the principle of Benevolence. In such cases he does 
not violate the principle, fo hold a contrary view would be 
to misunderstand the nature of the principle of Benevolence 
itself. Further, to act with reference to others’ interest 
and thus, to attempt to achieve one’s end, is not necessarily 
to act at the cost of or to the disadvantage of one’s own 
interest* Others* interest need not be in conflict with ore’s 
own interest. Hence, X’s acting on the principle of Benevolence 
is quite possible. 

The above discussion makes this point clear that the 
principle of Self-interest and the principle of Benevolence 
are mutually quite consistent on the ground that one does not 
negate the other. The principle of Self-interest only asserts 
that one ought to promote one’s interest. It does not 
necessarily assert ’One ought to promote one’s interest at 
the cost of others’ interest*, nor it asserts ’One ought not 
to promote others’ interest*. Likewise, the principle of 
Benevolence only asserts that ’One ou^t to promote others' 
interest*. It does not necessarily assert ’One ou^t to 
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promo'fce others* interest at the cost of one's interest*, nor 
it asserts *0ne ought not to promote one's interest*. Hence, 
it is quite possible for X to act on both the principles at 
the same time without committing breach of an^^ principle. When 
X promotes his interest by promoting others* interest or 
promotes others* interest by promoting Ms own interest, he 
does not only act on the principle of Self-interest or the 
principle of Benevolence, but he acts on both the principles 
at the same time. 

Just as self-interest aM others’ interest can be the 
content of moral principles, similarly all persons* interest 
(wMch is nothing but the combination of both self-interest 
%Ld others* interest ) also cai be the content of moral 
principles, Bor exaaple, X cai quite consistently accept 
that the principle of Social harmony is a ^nuine moral 
principle not only for himself but also for other persons of 
the society or the community on the ground that it promotes 
everyone's interest. Of course, he would be committixig a 
fallacy if he says that the principle of Social harmony is a 
moral principle for other persor^ of the society or the 
community (at least for those who are relevantly similar to 
him), but is not a moral principle for Mm. It may not be 
doubted that *all persons* interest' wMch constitutes a 
reason for him for prescribing that the principle of Social 
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harmony is a moral prinsiple for other persons of the society 
or the community (at least for those who are relevantly similar 
to him), also at the same time constitutes a reason for him to 
approve that the principle of Social harmony is a moral 
principle for himself, This follows from the use of the 
principle of Social harmony itself. But when X sincerely 
accepts that the principle of Social harmony is a moral 
principle not only for other persons of the society or the 
community, but is also a moral principle for him, then it is 
not a species of non-segiritur reasoning. He only consistently 
applies the principle of Social harmony in practice in one’s 
own case and in that of other persons of the society or the 
community. Hence, ’all persons* interest* also can be the 
content of moral principles. 

But this point should be taken into consideration that 
all the above forms of content are aiutually quite consistent. 
Neither of them negates the otter. The (i) ^d (ii) forms 
of content are mutually consistent as we saw in the above 
paragraph. The (iii) form of content is consistent \#ith (i) 
and (ii) because it is nothing but the combination of (i) 
and (ii) forms of content. 

il though all the above forms of content can be the 
content of moral principles but among them, the content of 
form (iii) is relatively more comprehensive and widely 
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acceptable. It necessapily involves the good of all persons 
of the society or the community of \diich the (i) and the (ii) 
forms of content are parts. On the other hand, the (i) and 
the (ii) forms of content taken individually, do not necessarily 
involve the good of all persons of the society or the community, 
Ihe (i) form of content includes only self-regarding content 
hut does not include the other-regarding content. LikeiJise, 
the (ii) form of the content includes only other-regarding 
content, hut it does not include self -regarding content. Hence, 
acting on principle having the (iii) form of content is more 
intelligihle and desirable from both individual and social 
points of view, Ihe reason being that such a sort of principle 
brings hamony and co-operation among individuals to achieve 
their needs, goals, well-beings, welfare, advantages, interest, 
good, happiness etc., 

t 

Since the content of moral principle m^ be found in 
either of the forms (i), (ii) and (iii) and since there is no 
specific content which can be said to }ye always found attached 
with moral principles, it wotild be a mistake to think that 
there is one ani only one moral principle from which other 
moral principles are derivable. There are many moral principles 
which enjoin the performance of a particular kind of actions 
upon someone, who sincerely accepts them in a particular kind 
of circumstances. This does not only follow from the variation 
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of contents but it also follows froiE the variation of human 
nature and men*s abilities, characteristics and circumstances. 

Moreover, whatever be the content of moral principles, 
in any case whenever X determines and, authorizes certain 
kind of moral principles and imposes them upon himself for 
doing certain kini of actions in certain kind of circumstances, 
he is thereby committed to accept that he accepts or adopts 
moral principles for good purposes and with good intentions. 
The use of moral principle always presupposes the presence of 
good purpose and good intention whenever it is applied. This 
follows from the vei^ use of moral principle itself, Without 
* latter’ the use of the former cannot be justified. If X 
says that he does not determine, authorize ani impose P upon 
himself for good purposes and with good intentions but, 
instead, he determines, authorizes and imposes P upon himself 
for bad purposes and with bad intentions, then thereby it 
would imply that the principle P which he accepts as a moral 
principle for hlTB is not a moral principle at all, Penial of 
good purpose and good intention negates the acceptance of P 
as a moral principle. If X makes a contrary claim, that is, 
if he says that he sincerely determines, authorizes and 
imposes P as a moral principle upon himself to govern his 
conduct accordingly in the relevant circumst^ces but he does 
not determine, authorize and impose P upon himself for good 
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purpose and with good intention then thereby it would imply 
that he makes an inconsistent statement and misuses the term 
*moral principle ’ , Refusal to admit the presence of good 
purpose and good intention, being contrary to what the use of 
the moral principle implies, makes it impossible for him to 
accept P as amoral principle. Hence, X*s acceptance of P as 
a genuine moral principle in one*s own case necessarily commits 
him to accept that he has chosen P for good piirposes and with 
good intentions, 

X*s acceptance of P' as a moral principle does not only 
commit him to accept that P involves good purpose ani good 
intention when he accepts P in one’s own case but P also 
commits him to accept that P involves good purpose and good 
intention when he prescribes P as a moral principle to others. 
The reason being the same that the use of the concept of moral 
principle always presupposes the presence of good purpose and 
good intention. This also follows from the use of the moral 
principle. If X says that he does not prescribe P to other 
persons of the society for good purposes and with good 
intentions but, instead, he prescribes P to thoa for bad 
purposes and with bad intentions then thereby it would imply 
that the principle P which he prescribes to them is not a 
moral principle at all. Denial of good purpose and good 
intention negates the prescription of P as a moral principle. 
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If Z makes a contrary claim, that is, if he says that he 
sincerely prescribes P as a moral principle to other persons 
of the society or the community* but P does not involTe good 
purpose and good intention in it, then thereby it would imply 
that he makes an inconsistent statement and misuses the term 
’moral principle*. Denial of good purpose and good intention, 
being contrary to what is implied by moral principle or even 
by the concept of morality as such, makes it impossible to 
prescribe P as a moral principle to other persons. Hence, 
X*s prescription of P as a genuine moral principle to other 
persons of the society necessarily commits him to accept that 
he prescribes P for good purposes and with good intentions. 

Prom the shove analysis we m^, thus, conclude that 
the ’content feature* is an essential feature of moral 
principle which any principle to a moral principle must 
possess. But this is only a necessary, not a sufficient 
condition of moral principle, Phis does not alone make a 
principle a moral principle. Non-^oral principles also do 
have this characteristic. Por example, the principle *We 
ought always to observe the traffic rules* promotes human 
welfare, good or advantage. But this is a legal, not a moral 
principle. Hence, morality implies content but content does 
not imply morality. To hold that moral principles alone hawe 
content is a misunderstanding of the nature of all other 
principles. 



chapter 7II 


Over-ridingie ss 

In the previous chapter we had an occasion to see that 
it is the nature of moral principles that they promote hiiman 
well-beings, welfare, interests, good, satisfaction or 
happiness. This constitutes reasons for someone for governing 
his conduct accordingly in the relevant circumstaices and also 
to prescribe certain relevant actions to other persons of the 
society. But we have also seen in preceding chapter that it 
is only a necessary, not a siifficient condition of moral 
principles, because it alone does not make a principle, a 
moral principle. Besides content the other features like 
universalizability, prescriptivity etc, are also required. 

We could also not say that the content feature is a 
distinguishing characteristic of moral principles which 
brings difference between moral principles ani non-moral 
principles. Non-moral principles also do have this sort of 
characteristic such as social, legal or religious principles. 
Although section and autonomy clearly distinguish moral 
principles from most of the non moral principles, still let 
us find out some other feature to understand the nature of 
moral principles more clearly as distingiished from other 
kinds of principles. 
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Suppose, X sincerely accepts that P is a genuine aor^ 
principle for him. Miat more does this imply besides what 
has been explained in preceding chapter? Poes it not imply 
that P is an overriding principle? Certainly it does. Iflien 
X sincerely accepts that P is a genuine moral principle for 
him then thereby it implies that P overrides (or prevails over) 
any other conflicting non-moral principles within the range of 
morality. This follows from the tise of moral principle itself. 
Because within moral reasoning, it is always some moral 
premiss which would validate the inference of a moral 
conclusion. To put this point in other words, it is almost 
platitudinoxis to say that as long as we agree to remain within 
moral frame of reference, some moral principle would always 
ultimately determire whether an action is morally justifiable. 

In the context of morality, it is a truism to say that some 
moral principle forms the ultimate basis of one's action. If 
in a given situation which is nevertheless a moral situation, 
certain principle is to be superceded by any other principle, 
it can only be another moral principle which would supercede. 
Hence, in our present discussion, when we talk of overridingness 
of moral principle, we only mean that, morally speaking, in 
case of a conflict between a moral principle and othei' non- 
moral principles, the former does always override the latter. 

If X says that the principle P which he accepts as a moral 
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principle for him does not override a.ny other conflicting 
non-moral principles hut, instead, is overridden bj them when 
an action is performed from moral point of view, then thereby 
it would imply that the principle P, which he accepts as a 
moral principle, is not a genuine moral principle at all. 
Refusal to admit overridingness negates the acceptance of P 
as a moral principle. How can without * overridingness ^ the 
use of moral principle be brought into effect? Acting from 
moral point of view obviously presupposes acting on some moral 
principle, if X makes a contrary claim, that is, if he says 
that he sincerely accepts that P is a genuine moral principle 
for him, but P does not override the conflicting non-«ioral 
principles within the range of morality, then thereby it would 
imply that he makes an inconsistent statement and misuses the 
term moral principle* . Penial of the overridingness, being 
contrary to what is implied by the use of moral principle, 
makes the acceptance of P as a moral principle for him 
logically impossible. It implies that there is an implicative 
relation between mor^ principle and its overridingness, 
because the concept of moral principle always involves the 
concept of overridingness in it whenever it is applied. Hence 
X*s acceptance of P as a genuine moral principle necessarily 
commits hlTn to accept that P is an overriding principle in 


its nature 
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X's acceptance of P as a moral principle, not only 
commits him to accept that P overrides the conflicting non- 
moral principle within the frame of morality, hut P also 
commits him to accept that P over-rides the conflicting 
non-moral principle within the frame of morality v;hen he 
prescribes P as a moral principle to other persons of the 
society or the community. This brin^ us to hold that there 
is some sort of relation between over-ridingness and 
prescriptivity implicit in the nature of moral principles. 

To hold a principle as over-riding is to prescribe it either 
to oneself or to others or to both in preference to some 
alternative principle/principles. But the converse is not 
always true. The prescriptivity of a moral principle does 
not determire its over-ridingness. If X says that P does not 
over-ride the conflicting non-moral principle if the action 
in cfuestion is performed from moral point of view, then 
tloereby it would imply that P which he prescribes as a moral 
principle to other persons of the society, is not a moral 
principle at all. Denial of the overridingness negates the 
prescription of P as a moral principle to other persons of 
the society. This also follows from the use of moral principle 
itself. If X makes a contrary claim, that is, if he says that 
he sincerely prescribes P as a moral principle to other persons 
of the society, but P does not override the conflicting non— 
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moral principle if action is performed from moral point of 
view, then thereby it would imply that he makes an inconsistent 
statement and misuses the term *moral principle** 

When X sincerely accepts that P is a moral principle 
then thereby it implies that P always over-rides only other 
conflicting non-moral principles ^dien action is perfornted from 
moral point of view. Bit thereby it does not imply that P 
always over-rides other conflicting moral principles. In the 
latter case it makss no sense to say that moral principles are 
always over-riding in nature because one moral principle may 
or may not over-ride other conflicting moral principles in 
different sets of circumstances, Por ex^ple moral principle 
P may over-ride moral principle P^ in the circumstances of 
kind G and moral prioiple P^ may over-ride moral principle P 
in the circumstances of kind C| , This is logically and 
practically quite possible. Which one will over-ride the 
other solely depends upon the conflicting circumstance. In 
any case, X*s acting on a principle would be moral as long as 
he acts in accordance with some moral principle. Thus in the 
case where conflict is found between moral principle and non- 
moral principle, moral principle always over-rides non-moral 
principle if action is performed from moral point of view. 

If, on the contrary, a non-moral principle is folloi/ed as an 
over-riding principle, then the action which is performed does 
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not remain moral becaase, it is perfoimed in accordance with 
non-moral principle*. Ihns, if an action is performed from 
moral point of view, the over-riding principle does not remain 
non-moral principle and it becomes moral principle, because 
an action cannot be performed from moral point of view unless 
it is performed in accordance with a moral principle, This 
is always true. Hence there are two sorts of situation where 
the' conflict in relation to a moral principle is possible: 

(1) Within morality itself, that is, between one moral 
principle and another moral principle, (2) Between a moral 
principle and a non-moral principle. In the first case it 
makes no sense to say that moral principles are over-riding 
principles because one moral principle which over-rides 
another moral principle in one set of circumstances may be 
over-ridden by the same principle in another set of circumstances. 
In the latter case it is logically correct to say that moral 
principles are necessarily over-riding principles as has been 
explained above. Therefore, vdien we say that moral principles 
are always over-riding principles we make this statement in 
case of latter not in the former. 

The over-ridden moral principle, however, does not 
lo se its moral feature and obligatoriness. Its moral feature 
and obligatoriness still remain intact. In case of inability 
of carrying both moral principles, P ani P-j at the same time 
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into practice, X ciiooses one moral principle in place of 
the other which he thinks is more ccmpelling or wittier. 

But his choosing of one moral principle in place of the other 
moral principle, in such circumstances, does not logically 
imply that the principle which is not chosen, loses its moral 
feattrre and obligatoriness and becomes non-moral. It only 
implies that the principle which is chosen is an over-riding 
principle and the principle which is not chosen is not an 
over-riding principle under the given circumstance. Hence, 
it would be a mistake to say that the over-ridden moral 
principle looses its moral feature and obligatoriness and 
becomes a non-moral principle. 

This point should be taken into consideration that 
*over-ridingness* is relative, And being a relative term 
it has meaningful use only if there is a conflict. If there 
is no conflict, it makes no sense to say that one principle 
over-rides the other principle. This follows from the very 
meaning of the term * over-riding* itself. Hence, X can say 
that principle P overrides principle or principle P^ 
over-rides principle P meaningfully only if there is a 
conflict between P and P^ . If there is no conflict between 
P and P^ , it does not make any sense for X to say that P 
over-rides P^ or P^ over-rides P. 
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There is jio logical connection between over-ridingness 
of a moral principle and its particular kind of content, 
although it is true that in most cases they go together. 
Sometimes we accept self -regarding content as the content of 
over**riding principle and sometimes we may accept other- 
regarding content as the content of over-riding moral principle. 
It all depends upon the individual to \diich sort of content 
he assigns greater moral value. Moreover, in any case his 
acting on a particialar moral principle will always indicate 
his acceptance of it as an over-riding principle. 

The above analysis m^es it clear that over-ridingness 
is an essential feature of moral principle which any principle 
to be a moral principle must satisfy. But this is only a 
necessary, though not a sufficient condition of moral principle 
because it alone does not make a principle a moral principle, 
Bfon'^aoral pcrinciples can also be said to be over-riding 
principles in the same way though in non-moral contexts. 

Suppose X is faced with a difficult choice between two non- 
mora .1 principles; P2 and in the circiamstances Gg when he 
is not in the position to do both and he also cannot abondon 
both of them. Again suppose, X makes a decision in favour 
of P2 instead of that is, he accepts P2 in preference to 
P^ in the circumstance 02 * In such case P2 can legitimately 
be said to be an over-riding principle because it is followed 
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in preference to But this does not mean that P2 haring 

the feature of orer-ridingness, is a moral principle. Hence, 
it is logically correct to say that morality implies over- 
ridingness hut it is logically incorrect to say that over- 
ridingness also implies morality. 
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Conclusion 

V/e may now indicate a few general conclusions whicii we 
are in a position to draw with regard to the problem of our 
study: 

I. It is the nature of moral principles that they are 
unirexsal and person~neutral. The actions which they enjoin 
upon someone in a certain kind of circumstance, are also at 

\ 

the same time enjoined upon all relevantly similar persons in 
relevantly similar circumstances. What constitutes a reason 
for someone to say that a certain kind of principle is a moral 
principle for him also at the same time constitutes a reason 
for him to accept that the same principle is a moral principle 
for all relevantly similar persons in relevantly similar 
circumstances. This follows from the concept of moral 
principle itself. Moral principles are not applicable, in the 
way in which Jjg^cal and natural principles are, to all persons 
in all circumstances regaardless of their nature, abilities, 
characteristics and circumstances. The universalizability 
of moral principles must incorporate, and hold good despite, 
these very factors. It can hardly be over emphasized that 
moral principles are principles of action or conduct and it 
is the nature of act that it must accord with agent’s natxare. 
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abilities, characteristics and circumstances. In violation 
of these conditions, a principle loses its moral feature. 

It implies that a ^ven moral principle which enjoins the 
performance of a particular kind of action upon someone in a 
particular kind of circumstance, does not enjoin the performance 
of the same kind of actions upon all persons in all 
circumstances regardless of their nature, abilities, 
ch^acteristics and circ\MstancesT''”T^n other woros, wnat is 
^ moral principle' for one person may or may not be accepted as 
a moral principle by, or be relevantly applicable to, other 
'persons of the society. Moral principles are fle^^e in 
certain contexts where morally relevant differences are found 
though not arbitrarily. There is no criterion to decide which 
differences are morally relevant and which are morally 
irrelevant outside the context. What is morally relevant ‘n 
a particular case may or may not be morally relevant in other 
cases. Similarly, what is morally irrelevant in a particular 
case may or may not be morally irrelevant in other cases. This 
happens because ^texts vary. But within a given context 
there is no problem in determining or telling which differences 
are morally relevant and which differences are morally 
irrelevant. Vfe can tell this by viewing the facts in the 
li^t of certain moral principle. If a. certain difference 
materially affects the applicability of a moral principle then 
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it is a morally relevant difference and if it does not, then 
it is not amorally relevant difference, in that context. 

This, however , does not create a.nj additional or significant 
difficulty for the applicability of moral principles which 
remains quite intelligible and meaningful. As matter of fact, 
human beings agree in their nature, abilities, characteristics 
and circumstances. If human beings assimilate in their nature, 
abilities, characteristics ajid circumstances then one person's 
moral principle can become the moral principle for other 
persons of the society or the community, Expressioi^ like 
'I*, *me', 'you*, 'this*, 'that* and so on, do not debar moral 
principle from being applicable to all relevantly similar 
persons in relevantly similar circumstances. 

II. Moral principles are prescriptive . They enjoin upon 
the person who sincerely accepts them, an obligation to 
affect some chan^ in the states of affairs in relevant 
circumstances. This follows from the use of moral principle. 
Moral principles are principles of action or conduct and a 
principle of action or conduct cannot be the principle of 
action or conduct, unless it enjoins upon those who accept 
it to do some particular kind of action in a particular kind 
of circumst^ces. Moral principles do not only enjoin upon 
the person to govern his conduct accordingly in relevant 
circumstances when he accepts them in one's own case but they 
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also enjoin upon him to govei^ his conduct accordingly in 
relevant circumstances when he prescribes them to other 
persons of the society or the community unless there are 
relevant differences between him and their cases. The person 
who accepts a moral principle is thereby obligated to govern 
his behaviour accordingly in relevant circumstances. If tiie 
concerned person refuses to do accordingly in the relevant 
circumstances, the pre script ivity of moral principle is 
rejected. The acceptance or the prescription of moral principle 
depends upon the presupposition of the facts of abil ity from 
both logical and practical points of view. If the prescriber 
does not presuppose the facts of ability, there would be no 
prescription for bim or the other person to iidiom prescription 
is directed. Because without presupposition of ability, moral 
principle cannot come into operation. The pre script ivity or 
action goiding-force is derived from the facts of doing 
accordingly in relevant circumstances. The acceptance or the 
prescription of moral principle does not logically depend 
upon the facts of success or failure. If it were accepted, 
then it would imply that whenever a person unsuccessfully 
tried to follow a prescription, there would be no prescription 
for him as he in fact did not successfully follov/ or accept 
the prescription, failure or ui^uccessful attempt to obey 
the prescription would thus negate the existence of moral 



principle. But this is certainly not how v/e shape or wish 
to shape our notion of moral principles. In case of failure 
or non-success we still me^iingfully accept to act on moral 
principle. Of course, this is absolutely true that we cannot 
be said to have ability, unless on most occasions, when we 
set ourselves to do the act we succeed in doing. In this 
sense one can say that success is criterion of ability but 
even then the meaning of *can* of ability would be different 
from the meaning of *can* of success or failure. In actual 
relevant circumstances, if the concerned person fails to carry 
the prescription of moral principle, the acceptability or the 
prescription of principle is not thereby rejected or negated. 
But such a case has to be expl^ned with some justifying 
reason or reasons to m^e the applicability of moral principle 
consistent and intelligible, This is quite possible that the 
concerned person may fail in giving some justifying reason 
or reasons to make his assertion consistent and meaningful. 

But such case would not constitute any counter example. 
Inability to give reason is something different from refusing 
to do accordingly in relevant circumstances. In the former 
case the existence or the prescription of moral principle is 
not negated, while in the latter case the existence or the 
prescription of moral principle is negated. But this is 
philosophically an uninteresting situation, We have only to 
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asstjme? that there are veridical reports of genuine practical 
difficulties. Vfcat is at t^st possible is to see -vdiether 
such difficulties do in fact arise in practical situation, 
howeyer rare they may be, 

III, Moral principles are s anctioned principles. The source 
or the authority from which the section attached to moral 
principles proceeds is the individual *s own conscience. 
Conscience is nothing but the notion or the sense of ri^t 
and wrong which the individual derives from the process of 
reasoning, environment, subjective attitudes, preferences siA 
e3cperiences» This notion is developed since the childhood, 
not in n day or two. In the ^ocess c£ development sok times 
it happens that what iiis conscience sanctions at time t^ , the 
s^uething his coi^cience may not sanction at time t2. This 
takes place vhen the concerned i^rson does not take all 
possible considerations into account at the time of the 
fomuLation of the principle or leaves some relevant factors 
due to lack of knowledge, or some significant change mi^t 
have occured between t^ and t2. Such cases do not constitute 
any counter example. Because in such a case what is accepted 
as a moral principle is always sanctioned by his conscience. 
The individual’s conscience does not only sanction moral 
principles but it also binds or puts pressure upon him to 
govern his conduct accordingly in relevant circumstances. The 
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; force of sanction attached to moral principles generates the 
feeling in the individual that he is under an obligation to 
I obey the principles. Moral principles are self-imposed 
• principles. The sanction attached to them is internal not 
external. Moral principles do not exclude the individual's 
subjective attitudes i.e. desires, wants and preferences, 
because the source from which the sanction proceeds is his own 
conscience, and conscience is partly derived from his subjective 
attitudes and preferences. When the individual infringes upon 
moral principles or acts contrary to them, he undergoes various 
kinds of psychologically painful experiences. He feels gaUt, 
remorse, shame, regret and uneasiness. Mt wten he obeys the 
principles, he feels satisfaction aid happiness. These positive 
and negative psychological features attached to moral principle 
compel or bind the individual to obey the principle. Positive 
and negative features vary in degree because of the variation 
of the force attached to moral principles and individual 
I susceptibilities. Some moral principles are strongly sanctioned 
! and some of them are sanctioned with relatively lesser rigour, 

’ Because of this, when they are obeyed or disobeyed in the 
relevant circumstances, they arouse more or less positive aid 
negative psychological feelings for which w cannot give any 


statistical account. 
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rv. Moral principles are independent of any particular 
system, of non-moral principles of the society or the community 
which may be prevalent during any given period of time ani 
which may be determined or authorized by some external 
authority, i,e, imposed either by the government or the 
community. Moral principles, being independent of any 
particular system of non-moral principles of the society or 
the community, are neither Justifiable with reference to them 
alone, nor they are derivable from them, fhey are not 
justifiable with reference to them because the principles of 
society or community are not themselves necessarily moral ones. 
If they are not themselves moral ones then they cannot be the 
justifying principles for moral ones, fhe obvious reason 
being that for justification of moral principles it is necessary 
that the principle with reference to which moral principles 
are justified must be a moral one. If a principle is not 
itself moral, it cannot be the justifying principle for moral 
principles. Similarly moral principles are not derivable from 
the principles of society or community for the same reason 
that the principles of society or community are not themselves 
moral ones. If they are not themselves moral, then moral 
principles cannot be derived from them, For tte derivability 
of moral principles, it is necessary that the principle from 
which moral principles are derived must be moral one. If the 
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basic principle is iiself non—iaoral "then tbe derivabili'ty of 
moral principles would logically become impossible. Indeed, 
it is true that sometimes we accept and prescribe the principles 
of society or community as morally justifiable principles. But 
from such cases it does not follow that moral principles are 
derived from the principles of society or community- In such 
cases we do not derive moral principles from the principles of 
society or community, but rather what we do is that we 
critically examine the principles of society or community from 
moral point of view and when we find them morally justifiable, 
that is, in accordance with some moral principle, then we 
accept and prescribe them to otter persons of the society or 
the community as morally justifiable principles, teting on 
mor^rinciples n^ces^s^jlX^re supposes the autonomy of the 
indlvi^al. But the individual who accepts moral principles 
would be called an autonomous individual only if he himself 
detemines or authors the moral principles and imposes them 
upon himself to govern his conduct accordingly in hie relevant 
circumstances without external enforcement of any kind. If 
his acting on the principle is not autonomous, then it would 
be said that he does not act morally at all. Bor the san^ 
reason we talk of moral principles as autonomous in the sense 
that the reasons and considerations which we offer or accept 
in justification of a moral principle are, all of them moral. 
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T* Moral principles have some content in themselves, that 

is, they promote or finrther well -"being, welfare, satisfaction, 

/ 

interest, good and happiness of hnman beings. Bat there is 

no specific content which is said to be always found attached 

with moral principles. Their content may be found either in 

the form of (i) self-regarding considerations or (ii) other- 

regarding considerations or (iii) universal considerations 

(which is nothing but the combination of (i) and (ii) forms 

of content). But in any case one can accept and authorize a 

principle as a genuine moral principle with reference to 

either of them without committing any fallacy. The reason is 

that these various forms of content are non-formal and 

contingent, ind being non-formal and contingent either of 

them can intelligibly be the content of moral principles. 

These (i), (ii) suai (iii) forms of content are mutually quite 

* 

ccmsistent because neither of Ihem negates the other. But 
among them the last form of content is relatively more 
comprehensive and justifiable because it necessarily includes 
the content of all human beings of the society or the communit3^, 
while the (i) and (ii) forms of content do not necessarily 
include the content of all human beings of the society or tl® 


* There may, however, be incompatibility between (i) 

(ii), between (i) and (iii), and between (ii) and (xxi) 
if (i) is understood to mean *one*s own interest only 
and (ii) is understood to mean ‘others' interest only • 
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conmiinity. Therefore acting on the principle having the 
form (iii) of content is more desirable from both individual 
and social points of view* Such a principle brings greater 
harmony and co-operation among individuals. Since the content 
of moral principles is found in either of the forms (i), (ii) 
and (iii), there is no specific content which can be said to 
be always found attached with moral principles. Therefore, 
it is a mistake to think that there is one and only one sort 
of moral principle, from which all other moral principles are 
derivable. Different foims of content constitute different 
I kinds of reason and different kinis of reason constitute 
different kinds of moral principles. So, there ^e so many 
moral principles which enjoin the performance of a particular 
Tn'rid of actions upon someone who accepts them in a particular 
kind of circumstances. This does not only follow from the 
v'driation of contents, but it also follows from the variation 
of human nature aid men’s abilities, characteristics and 
circumstances. Moreover, whatever be the content of moral 
principles they are in any case determined, and imposed for 
good purposes and with good intentions. This follows from 
the applications of moral principle itself, 

VI, Moral principles always override any other conflicting 

non-moral principle within the ran^ of morality. Because 

! ■ - - ' ■ 

I within the range of morality someone’s acting from the moral 
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point of view always presupposes Ms acting in accordance with 
a moral principle. If a non-moral principle is followed as 
an overriding principle then the action which is performed in 
accordance with it, does not remain a moral one, hec^se it 
is performed in accordance with a non-moral principle and if 
action is performed from moral point of view, then the 
overriding priiiciple does not i^main non-moral principle. An 
action cannot he performed from moral point of viev/ unless 
it is performed in accordance with some moral principle, TMs 
follov/s from our understanding of the term Moral* itself. 

But witMn the frame of morality, it is logically incorrect to 
say that all moral principles are overriding in nature. A 
moral principle may or may not override the other conflicting 
moral principle in different set of circumstances. This is 
logically and practically quite possible . Between two 
conflicting moral principles, which principle xd.ll override 
the other, solely depends upon the conflicting circumstance. 
Outside the conflicting circumstances, it is not possible to 
tell which moral principle will override the other. But the 
overriden moral principle does not lose its moral character 
and obligatorily ss. In such cases what happens is that 
because of inability of carrying both principles into practice 
at the same time, one principle is chosen in place of the 
other. But someone’s choosing one principle in place of the 
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other ill the conflicting situation where it is not possible 
for him to act on both the principles at the same time, does 
not imply that the principle which is not chosen loses its 
moral character ard. obligatoriness and becomes non-moral. 

It only implies that the principle which is chosen is an 
overriding principle and the principle which is not chosen 
is not an overriding principle, in that context. Moreover, 
there is no logical connection between overridingness and its 
particular iri of content, althou^ it is true that in most 
cases they go together. Sometimes self -regarding content is 
accepted as the content of the overriding principle , and 
sometimes other— regarding content is accepted as the content 
of the overriding principle. It all depends upon the individual 
to 'which forms of content he assigns greater moral value. 

iTII^ These various characteristics distinguish moral 

f 

Ipriiaciples from non-^oral principles. The features of 
prescript! Vi ty and sanction distinguish moral principles from 
nat'ural jn^inciples. Moral principles are imposed by human 
beings upon themselves, They are prescriptive. They give 
direction to do something in certain kind of circumstances. 

They are not applicable to all persons in all circumstances 
regardless of their nature, abilities, characteristics, choices, 
preferences and circumstances. Natural principles on the other 
hand, are not imposed by human beings upon themselves. They 
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axe descriptive. They do not tell us what we ought to do or 
what we ought not to do, in the given circumstances. They 
• are applicable to all persons in all circumstances regardless 
of their nature, abilities, characteristics, choices, 

I preferences, and circumstances. Moral principles differ from 

S'" 

logical and mathematical principles in the sense that the 
latter are concerned with validity and lules about propositions, 
inferences, numbers etc., v/hilte the former are not. jJtirther, 
moral principles are not applicable to all persons in the ssmie 
way in all circumstances regardless of their nature, abilities, 
characteristics, choices, preferences and circumstances while 
in the latter case these are irrelevant features, logical 
and mathematical priiafeiples are applicable to all persons in 
the same way in all circumstances. Sanction and autonomy 
distinguish moral principles from social, legal and religious 
principles. Moral principles are autonomously determined, 
authorized (approved) and imposed by the individual himself. 

The sanction attached to them is internal and not external. 
Social, legal and religious principles are determined, 
authorized and imposed upon the individuals of the society or 
the community by the external authority and are usually 
accompanied by penalties for violation. The sanction attached 
to them is external and not internal. 
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VIII. Moral principles differ from moral laws and moral 
rules te cause they are more universal, general, pervasive 
and fundamental than moral laws and moral rules, and serve 
as their grounds or sources. Moral laws and moral rules are 
established and justified with reference to moral principles, 
|Ihe same moral principle can establish different rules in 
Idifferent circumstances, and hence for different societies or 
communities. The ultimate or the basic moral principle cannot 
be justified because there is no higher principle than such 
a moral principles with reference to v^hich we can justify 
them. If at all such principles are jiistifiable, they are 
justifiable only with reference to their constituents or in 
the li^t of consistency and systematic ordering vhich such 
a principle imparts to the body of other moral principles 
which are or can be derived from such a principle. 

Thus, we find that all the above stated features 
together go to determine whether a principle in question is 
a moral principle or not. Fon-moral principles do possess 
some of these features but not all. But we are also conscious 
of the non-final character of our list of the features of 
moral principles. It is quite possible that we have not been 
able to identify some other uses or applications of moral 
principles i^rhich may convincingly indicate that there are still 
some more feature or features which belong to moral principles 
with as much jiistification as the features suggested by us do. 
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